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COLLEGE EDUCATION AND LIFE. 
by wiehichenennde at this time of the year, when all through 

the country young men and women are being gradu 
ated from school and college, the mind of the elderly per- 
son gravitates towards a discussion of a problem which 
crops up as regularly as the weeds of a country way-side. 
‘How well does a college education fit the individual for 
the real issues of life?” the elderly person asks, whenever 
a newspaper column is open to him or a listening ear is 
presented 

For the elderly person is apt to forget much that seemed 
unforgettable on certain long-vanished June days of his 
own, when a sense of being gloriously equipped for every 
phase of life prevailed, and fears were regarded as things to 
be laughed at, dangers as glories to be courted, and success 
as a distinct landmark found midway in the journey, and 
not easily to be avoided by one who started in the morning 
of youth with vigorous limbs, and lungs expanding to the 
fresh sweet air of manly hope and courage 

He has had to make a hundred compromises with con- 
ditions, and he has found it necessary at times to readjust 
himself and his whole system to the new and the unex. 
pected. And he has thought it best, besides, to change his 
course so many times that the view of success which once 
so bewitched him is never obtained again, the old stand- 
points having been obliterated 

The elderly person, in fact, often finds himself side- 
tracked in the general rush of progress—off the right road, 
at any rate—and not allowing for the handicap of his own 
personality, he looks back at the institution which has 
trained him, and judging by its results in himself, ques- 
tions the value of its system for the great majority. 

He has questioned its value for men for many genera- 
tions past. And now he has begun to question its value 
for women—to question whether his young sisters are to 
be better wives, mothers, householders, and neighbors for 
their four years of college life, or whether they are 
trained to be failures in the fields in which their grand- 
mothers flourished. 

Because he sees no direct result to be obtained from a 
knowledge of Greek roots when a knowledge of nursing- 
bottles is required, he decries the knowledge of Greek 
roots, and he does this often so wittily that his arguments 
are remembered when the common-sense of the other side 
is forgotten. 

And yet the common-sense is so palpable! The educa- 
tion of the young, as has many times been pointed out, is 
meant for development; but most of all it is meant for 
making the young familiar with ground already gone over 
by previous generations, so that when the peculiar genius 
of the individual begins to be felt, opportunity for its 
free expression may be found at once, and no time lost in 
useless experiments. A college education gives a young 
girl the possibility for many opportunities, which she ex- 
ercises or not, as inclination prompts. 

She may not be trained for the nursery by it, but then 
neither does home life train her for it, unless she has 
young sisters and brothers in whose care she takes a share. 

But it does broaden her mind, enlarge her sympathies, 
widen her perceptions, and increase her knowledge of 
human nature, and all these things mean the possibility 
of her being a more potent factor in the home over which 
she may be called to preside. It does not mean greater 
sweetness and love in her; neither does it mean less. Col- 
lege education neither creates nor destroys qualities that 
are integral parts of individual character 

But the best part of college training, both for men and 
women, is that the ideal which belongs peculiarly to cer- 
tain institutions is cultivated. The ideal of honor and of 
truth-telling fostered at the West Point Academy, for 
instance, has had its influence on every graduate, and 
kept our army, whatever its shortcomings may have 
been, in point of honor above reproach. The ideal of a 
college moulds its members to it ; and this, after all, when 
the ideal is a good one, seems, for men and women alike, 
as good a preparation for life as practical training in the 
various arts. L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
A TOY CITY. 

TT’HERE is a toy city in England. It grows, indeed, 

more toylike each year, as more-and more new houses 
are built in the quaint and ornamented style of the old 
ones. It is so beloved by Americans that out of more 
than a hundred cabin passengers who crossed the ocean 
with me, fully one-fifth have already made their appear- 
ance in Chester, and more yet have doubtless un- 
seen. No other small city in England compares with it 
in picturesqueness of internal structure, by reason of its 
still remaining city wall, its cruciform shape, and its curi- 
ous ‘‘rows,” or second-story sidewalks, every main strect 
having its series of shops both below and above. The 
front gallery, which protects the upper line of shops, has 
precisely the effect of a balcony on the dramatic stage, and 
shows a constantly moving panorama of figures. Men and 
women are constantly gazing down from it; and look over 
the heads of other groups that lean against the doorways 
of the shops below. All seem unconsciously to be attitu- 
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dinizing, and this is a pursuit with which nothing seems 
to interfere. You rarely see a purchaser enter these shops, 
or if so, it is an American, who takes the play for earnest. 
It is, I believe, a mystery to the rest of England what in- 
dustry really supports the people of Chester, among whom 
thefe exists even more than the usual disinclination of ca- 
thedral cities for what are called in America ‘‘ business 
enterprises.” Except the mill of Dee, so long celebrated 
in song, and certain suburban lead-works, there are no 
visible occupations save in these little shops, some of 
which are, however, so expensive and luxurious as to 
suggest London or Paris. But nobody seems to mind this 
limitation of industries; there is a soothing air of cheerful 
and busy idlevess; and the pleasant tone of gentleness 
which usually pervades English shops is well matched by 
the invariable ‘‘ Thank you” which follows equally a pur- 
chase or a refusal to purchase or even a rebuke. Having 
my hair cut the other day by a well-bred youth—who 
plainly regarded himself as rather aristocratic because his 
price was fourpence, whereas others charged threepence 
or twopence—he finally withdrew the towel from my 
shoulders and without waiting for the process of payment 
said, gently, ‘* Thank you.” 

My window looks out upon a public fountain, and all 
day long the figures of a drama or of a novel come and go. 
Tilly Slowboy is always there with the inevitable baby; 
and Oliver Twist, and sometimes Sim Tappertit. The 
Cheeryble Brothers occasionally pass by, and so does John 
Browdie. Dolly Varden frequently shows her still rosy 
face, but disfigured usually by a hat more gorgeous than 
ever showed itself in the earlier time. ‘The criminals and 
outcasts of Dickens never appear, and everybody looks 
cheery, ruddy, and innocent. Bicycles shoot by, more 
numerous than in American streets, at least half of the 
riders being ladies, clothed in long and irreproachable 
skirts, showing a true British resistance to all outward 
improprieties. Sometimes a squad of scarlet soldiers 
passes, but they are usually callow youths belonging to 
the Volunteer Artillery or the Volunteer Rifles, or else 
new recruits from the neighboring garrison, though some- 
times there appears a single sergeant, well set up and with 
his superb swagger, looking as if he alone could scatter 
all the rest like chaff. The little streets are smoothly 
paved and are cleaned every morning, and sometimes 
twice a day. One rarely sees a four-wheeled vehicle; ev. 
ery one drives a small cart, more or less genteel in aspect, 
with a small and tough pony, who trots away uncomplain- 
ingly beneath the joint weight of the stout farmer and his 
whole household, driving out of town after his day’s 
marketing. 

In a city as old as the Norman conquest even the 
new things must soon look old, and the horse-cars which 
amble slowly by here every few moments have an air 
of inconceivable and dusty venerableness. They have 
people fnside and out, but they are very dingy every where; 
the horses look like the refuse of the stables, and nothing 
about them is youthful but the conductors. I have not 
yet paid my fare to any one who looked as old as thirteen. 

To the toy city this afternoon came a toy prince and 

rincess. I call them so not because they are really want- 

ng in force and reality, but because, under the present curi- 

ous conditions of the English crown, they have carefully 
schooled themselves to a very limited sphere. One hears 
it mentioned among loyal Englishmen as the highest merit 
of the Prince of Wales that he ‘‘ never interferes.” It was 
hard indeed, as I saw him driving by in a four-horse car- 
riage, a well-attired and gentlemanly personage, with the 
aspect of a well-groomed farmer or country gentleman, to 
reflect that this rather commonplace personage, courteous- 
ly sitting with his back to the horses in order to make room 
for the ladies, was soon to inherit the throne of Henry VIII. 
and Queen Elizabeth. No dramatic stage would have 
ventured to bring upon the scene a king so robbed of all 
divinity but that of simple good-nature. 

Eyes wishing for the spectacular—and all American vis- 
itors have such eyes—turned rather in satisfaction to the 
ever graceful and ladylike figure of the Princess, driven 
in an open carriage by the Duke of Westminster, every 
inch a nobleman in bearing, erect and high-bred at seven- 
ty-four, and driving two beautiful white horses with a firm 
hand which meant fit to rule a state. He is the host of 
the royal party and the magnate of the neighborhood; Mr. 
Gladstone said of him the other day that he had never yet 
missed an opportunity of doing a good deed or been charged 
With doing a bad one. But for mere spectacular ~——— 
his personal bearing is the essential thing; and I have look- 
ed in vain through the House of Lords on former visits to 
see a single peer who carried himself so finely as he does. 
In most cases one recalls the remark of the author of Ginz’s 
Baby, ‘‘ Why noble earls should be so ugly is a problem in 
nature.” But we American observers p dish somethin 
more than that; not necessarily beauty, but a high-brec 
bearing, and whatever we demand in that respect the 
Duke of Westminster supplies. 

It was interesting to see how the toy city met the ocea- 
sion. For a day or two beforehand flags stole out grad- 
ually along the street, and on the day appointed they 
waved everywhere, and at the fountains and street corners 
appeared the clustered flags of various nations, the United 
States included. All along the “‘ Rows” the occupants 
wove their pillars and balustrades with colors, perhaps not 
really enhancing the picturesqueness, but emphasizing 
their good intentions. The two-story shops always have 
the look of being taken to pieces overnight and put to- 
gether in the morning; and fheve once or twice been up 
in time to see the chemist hanging out for the day not 
merely his wares but his gilded sign; it was the nearest I 
ever came to that “ taking in one’s door-steps overnight,” 
which used to be the familiar New England formula fora 
very mean man. In this case it was probably rain, not 
thieves, from which the sign was to be defended; and in- 
deed if everything in England were to be taken in or put 
out when rain impended, there would be a constant shift- 
ing of the properties. For the demeanor of the people, 
nothing could be better; although excursions came hither, 
even from Liverpool, and although showmen and gypsies 
were already gathering for the races, there was no visible 
disorder, no report of torpedoes or crackers, no blowing 
of whistles or horns, but much real kindliness toward the 
Prince and Princess, based in part on the fact that the for- 
mer is hereditary Earl of Chester, and that the latter had 
never visited the place before. It was plain that the toy 
city had more than a toy heart, and had only. kindliness 
de Cae monarch, at least so long as he ‘‘ ow inter- 
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THOUGHTS ABOUT MUSIC. 
Il.—THE CULTIVATION OF MUSIC IN THE HOME. 


Vj HY is it that the cultivation of music shared as an 
interest in common rarely enters into our home life? 
Its study and enjoyment in a quiet way seem usually to 
be limited to the individual experiences of the one who 
lays, sings, or follows a course of theory, and who tacit- 
y accepts the fact that other members of the household 
refer to engage in occupations of a very different kind. 
The attention of an entire group of people may be cen- 
tred in whist, the contagion of its fascination havin 
spread from one to another, until social engagements anc 
outside amusements are abandoned to make way for a se- 
ries of afternoons or evenings devoted to its study. A 
whole family will become engrossed in some such diver- 
sion; but music, so inspiring in its influences, so refining 
in its atmosphere—music which we as a people are sup- 
posed to love—has but a slight hold on our affections 
when we come to take it up exclusively for its own sake. 
A talented child will be exhibited; the accomplishment 
of a sister or brother will be lauded with pardonable 
pride; but this does not prove that we care deeply for 
music, 

I think a grave mistake is made in regard to the man- 
ner in which we think of most amateurs, and there is cer- 
tainly a great deal of folly afloat when non-professional 
performances are under consideration. The personal note 
is far too much in evidence, and the composer's intentions 
are so constantly of secondary interest—if, indeed, they 
claim any share of the attention—that one can easily un- 
derstand the general belief that very little value should 
be attached to amateur performances. Not very long ago 
I heard a lady say, ‘‘ I trust my little girl may inherit her 
grandmother's musical temperament, for if she has pretty 
hands and arms I want her to take lessons ov the harp.” 
A still more extraordinary remark was made in my hear- 
ing to the effect that it was better for the daughter of the 
house to study the violin, and that the boy could as easily 
devote himself to some other instrument (although the 
latter had a predilection for the violin, and was the only 
one of the two to demonstrate any sign of capacity), be- 
cause girls who played on the violin were interesting to 
watch, It is more agreeable and probably more profit- 
able to touch as lightly as possible on all such discoura- 
ging evidences of lack of taste and indifference toward 
music than to analyze what has retarded our growth in 
the right direction. It is largely a matter of thoughtless- 
ness, for cultivated people can hardly wish to remain 
lamentably ignorant concerning an art which holds so 
high a place in the world’s estimation. 


One enters a house arranged with exquisite care, and 
both artistic and homelike in its atmosphere. The one 
false note in the whole arrangement is in the draping of 
the piano—an upright—which is swathed in embroideries 
and covered with porcelains until it has positively lost all 
semblance to its original form, and is ridiculously unfit 
for use. Many of the so-called music-rooms are ruined 
by a total disregard of acoustics, heavy curtains, carpets, 
and portiéres breaking and muffling the sounds; and there 
are almost always far too great a number of ornaments 
scattered about. Considering that many who are in the 
possession of wealth pique themselves on their prominence 
as patrons of music, or on being considered average per- 
formers from the amateur stand-point, it is extraordinary 
how very seldom an appropriate music-room is to be 
found. 


Perhaps it may be of use to suggest a few ideas in con- 
nection with music given within one’s home. It is not 
necessary to have much space for the purpose, and when 
we recall the small room in the Beethoven house at Bonn, 
where the greatest living exponents of chamber-music 
met in order to commemorate an anniversary, and for the 
purpose of playing on the same.instruments as were once 
handled by the great composer who first saw the light in 
the tiny adjoining room, it would almost seem as if our 
at times over-elaborate preparations for simple home af- 
fairs were quite superfluous. In the home of a very re- 
markable amateur, where music was the —_ key-note of 
her existence, and where its study was conducted on the 
soundest principles, to the enjoyment of the various mem- 
bers of the family, it became the habit to devote certain 
afternoons to the study of poems set by different com- 


rs. 

Thus an opportunity to compare the various settings 
of Goethe's ‘‘ Kennst du das-Land?” or rather of all the 
Mignon versions, was succeeded by a chance to weigh 
the merits of different compositions framing Heine's ten 
der ‘‘Du bist wie eine Blume,” and poems which had 
attracted the attention of a number of great musicians 
furnished similar examples for a course of these most 
instructive entertainments. In time the music of com- 
posers like fo opacrntry be Rubinstein, Widor, Schubert, 
Saint-Saéns, was entered into on separate occasions, musi- 
cal friends being drawn into the scheme, and the attention 
being equally divided between the instrumental and vocal 
pieces of the different writers. The style of the com- 
— and their most pronounced characteristics were 

rought into relief, and it was quite wonderful to find how 
great a variety was often afforded as one searched for the 
contrasting compositions out of which a programme de- 
monstrating the power and perhaps versatility of some 
distinguished composer could be advantageously formed. 
In another household a certain charming pianist was en- 
gaged to play nocturnes, preludes, fugues, choosing, of 
course, the best examples of these forms of musical ex- 
pression, and confining each evening’s performances to 
one or the other of these different modes of thought. I 
remember hearing of some delightful Beethoven, Chopin, 
and Liszt evenings, private recitals, if I may so name 
them, to which I would have been admitted as a privi- 
leged listener had I not, to my infinite regret, found mv- 
self on the other side of the ocean. 


I know of no more cultivating way of entering into the 
analysis of a composition than to listen to its adequate 
performance under conditions such as I have just men- 
tioned; and when one is able to preface so rare a musical 
treat by ss reading over the work to be given, the 
appreciation and interest are materially increased. In a 
more modest way this sort of study becomes possible to 
most music students. Where the performers are not ex- 
pert in the matter of sight-reading, a little preparation is 
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more than desirable; otherwise the crudity and inaccuracy 
of the renderings may drive those who are not taking 
part out of the house; but if only the right spirit is main- 
tained, and the desire to know all that there is to be 
known about good music becomes evident, interest will 
spread, and — the proper amount of missionary 
work will be accomplished almost without realization. 

One temptation must be avoided at all costs, and there 
should be a courageous attitude concerning this point, 
otherwise all efforts will prove futile. Second-rate and 
third-rate music are to be remorselessly ruled out. It is 
mere loss of time to spend one’s hours in singing most of 
the songs which catch the popular fancy, or in playing 
arrangements of music from light operas. I say this with- 
out fear of seeming to be pedantic; for in truth we have 
overmuch to learn, and we can ill afford to linger over 
what will not improve our taste, stimulate our imagina- 
tion, or help our understanding of the beautiful. We 
need inspiration, and—it cannot be too often repeated—we 
need to stop and think. Simple music is of value if it 
only belongs to a higher grade of composition. Some of 
the most lowly examples among the works of our great 
masters might be cited in illustration. Folk-music, which 
is full of local color and charm, offers endless resources. 
The Hungarian music, with its splendid national power, 
its fire and poetry; the Russian music of such barbaric 
forcefulness, striking rhythms, and changeful moods tem- 
pering its ponderous qualities; the Bohemian voicing of 
nature’s sounds; the Scandinavian expression of things 
pathetic; the German Minnelieder, from which were drawn 
the inspiration of great choral works; the rich warmth 
and tenderness of Ireland as it finds uticrance through its 
old melodies—how much indeed can be learned of these 
different nations and of many others when we delve into 
the inexhaustible treasure-house of this most interesting 
form of musical art! Lucta Purpy. 


SS OUR PARIS 
LET TEs 


Co season began for the American colony with a 
musical given by Miss Bryant, the daughter of Wil 
liam Cullen Bryant, in her hotel in the Rue Galilée. Miss 
Bryant and her cousin, Miss Fairchild, have one of the 
most delightful American salons in Paris. In their dainty 
drawing-room, opening into a conservatory on one side 
and a quaint French garden on the other, one is sure to 
find on Wednesday afternoons distinguished people, good 
talk about the French and American world of art and 
letters and society, and, when they open their house for 
musicals, good music. And like a presiding genius of 
the place, one notices there that beautiful photograph of 
the poet of which a copy was published many years ago 
by the Harpers, and which I remember cutting out when 
I was a little girl and putting up in my own room, so 
that it came back to me as I saw it here with many other 
souvenirs of a day when others like the poet had not yet 
‘“ wrapped the drapery of their couch about them and lain 
down to pleasant dreams.” 

At Miss Bryant's I heard for the first time Miss Minna 
Kellogg, of New York (Mile. Moltka on the stage), since her 
return from Italy, where she has been singing very success- 
fully in Italian opera. Her voice has improved wonderfully 
in volume and flexibility and sweetness, and she sang de- 
crema, Sage wee of Bemberg’s songs, accompanied by the 
author; Mr. Holman Black, who always sings well, gave 
Guy d’Hardelot’s ‘‘ Nuit d'Eté,” dedicated to Mr. Black, and 
a serenade by Cobb, with words by William Cullen Bryant; 
Miss Weaver, a pupil of Madame Marchesi, who has a 
charming voice, sang several of Nevin’s songs, accompanied 
by the author; Mr. Earle sang well; and a very young girl, 
a Miss Smart, played with great talent Grieg’s Wedding 
March, and one of Godard’s Mazurkas. 














Another large and attractive musical was that given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Otto de Weerth in their apartment 
in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. To criticise singing 
at these afternoon teas would be a most ungrateful task, 
as people always provide charming entertainments for 
their friends, and one gives herself up to the pleasure of 
listening to the enjoyment of various genres without try- 
ing to make comparisons. I give the programme, since 
people are constantly writing to ask me what is being 
sung in Paris. 

At Mrs. De Weerth’s, outside of selections from Brahms, 
Bizet, and Délibes by Mr. Haas, Mr. Devoll, and Mr. Isham, 
and Madame d’Arnould, the songs were ‘‘Annabel Lee,” by 
Marston; Greig’s ‘* Ich liebe Dich”; ‘‘ Brown October Ale,” 
by De Koven; Bemberg’s “A Toi,” accompanied by the 
composer; Flégier’s *‘ Les Enfants et les Amoureux”; 
“You Called to Me,” by Hope Temple; Dvorék’s ‘‘ Gypsy 
Song”; and Galloway’s ‘‘ My Love-Song.” 

A few evenings later we were invited by Mrs. and Miss 
Waters to a delightful evening in Miss Waters’s studio, 
spent in listening to an entertainment called on the dainty 
programme ‘‘ Vieilles Chansons.” Miss Sang, dressed like 
a Louis XVI. bergére, sang charming old seventeenth and 
early eighteenth century songs from Sully (1686), Philidor 
(1762), Monsigny (1761), Rameau (1735), and Horn (1680). 
Other music was by Madame Gayraud-Pacini, Mile. 
d’Asty, Mr. Whitebill, and Mr. Lederer, the first violinist 
of Lamoureux’s orchestra. 

Miss Waters’s studio is exactly like herself, and makes 
one think of a delicate flower. She is a miniature-painter, 
a young and wealthy girl, who, in spite of the most fragile 
health, exhibits almost unfailingly each year in the Salon 
of the Champs Elysées. She works in a studio in which 
the furniture and wood-work are all in ivory enamel. The 
coloring is given by quaint brocaded silks and faint tones 
of lovely silk in plain colors, and the walls are hung with 
photographs from the old Italian masters. Over the fire- 
place is a fine pastel of Miss Waters’s intimate friend, Jane 
Ilading, by Rolshoven. Quaint old brasses, many books, 
a grand-piano and complete musical library, a profusion 
of cut flowers, a remarkable collection of tiny jugs in the 
potteries of all countries, all sorts of odd bits picked up 
in travels, add character to this fascinating place. 


Not less attractive, but in quite a different genre, is the 
studio of another young American miniature-painter, Miss 
Lucy P. Trowbridge. To find it you must go to the 
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** Surrey side of the Seine,” where you walk along the Rue 
de Vangirard, turn into one of those irregular passages 
that are such a feature of Paris, and mount a flight of 
steps to the wooden balcony of a little brown chalet with 
a broad overhanging roof. Tucked away under it are 
two studios, that of Miss Trowbridge and her friend Miss 
Anna Osgood, who has had a picture received this year at 
the Champ de Mars. 

Miss Trowbridge was not only made an associée last year 
of the Salon of the Champ de Mars, but has been accepted 
this year at the Royal Academy in London. She studied 
first at the New Haven Art School, and then with Mac- 
monnies in Paris; and what I love about her miniatures 
is the impression they give of having been done from 
life, the personality and temperament in the portraits, 
their delightful tone. Half the miniatures one sees are 
only colored photographs. 

Miss Trowbridge’s studio is simple but charming. It 
gives one a fascinating impression of harmonious and re- 

ned color. There is a divan in old-blue, with pillows 
of deep orange; a screen over which are thrown bits of 
antique silks in pale pinks and blues and faded reds; 
there are choice bits of old silver and quaint bric-d-brac; 
but everything is dainty, delicate—it is the milieu of a 
miniature-painter, in short. ; 


Another social event of this last week was the farewell 
reception given by the retiring consul-general and his wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. Morss, at the Hétel Lafond. Mrs. Morss 
was charmingly dressed in a white silk sprigged with 
pink rose-buds and trimmed with pink tulle, and wore 
diamond ornaments. Ex - Vice - President Stevenson re- 
ceived with the consul and his wife. A very large num- 
ber of the colony were present, and it was a brilliant even- 
ing. Mr. Morss was presented with a beautiful piece of 
plate by the American Chamber of Commerce, and a testi- 
monial designed by Madeleine Lemaire expressing the 
appreciation of the Chamber for his services to American 
commerce during his four years of office. One. very 
charming thing about the consul- general's wife I must 
not forget to tell. It so happened that one day as I went 
to her house I came upon a poor old blind French woman 
groping her way in the corridor, trying to find the eleva- 
tor. I gave her a hand, saw her safely seated, and on her 
way up. ‘I wanted to see the consul’s wife to-day,” she 
said, her face lighting up. ‘I knew it was her reception- 
day, and I wanted tocome and thank her. If you knew how 
good she has been to me, madame! If you knew what she 
is for any one in trouble!” And it touched me to have 
this little sprig of rosemary, as it were, laid among the 
flowers offered to the consul’s wife by a poor blind wo- 
man of another race. KATHARINE De Forest. 

















MOURNING ATTIRE. 


— is much more difference between black gowns 

and mourning gowns than is generally understood. 
This season, for instance, black gowns are considered ex- 
tremely smart; but even those that are quite unrelieved 
by bright colors or white have little in common with 
the dead-black costumes worn by women in deep mourn- 
ing. To begin with, the materials used are quite differ- 
ent, and even the black is not the same; for instance, a 
blue-black must not now be trimmed with crépe, while it 
is just the thing for a smart black gown. The very smart- 
est mourning costumes are ex ingly severe in design, 
and the fabric used is also very plain in appearance—not 
poor, be it understood, for mourning materials are never 
cheap; but as there is no trimming permissible, the effect 
of smartness must be gained by the beauty of the material 
as well as the cut and fit of the gown. As all mourning 
fabrics are more beautiful now than ever before, it is quite 
possible to secure the desired result. 


FOR FIRST MOURNING. 


First mourning and deep mourning are synonymous 
terms, and all costumes described as such are of the plain- 
est description. Henrietta cloth, which is now known as 
Eudora cloth, is the material most used; it has little or no 
gloss, and is of a deep dead black that hangs in soft folds 
and looks decidedly Seneseel, Even crépe trimmings are 
not allowed on these first-mourning gowns, and milliners’ 
folds of the material itself are the only relief to the per- 
fectly plain waists and skirts. The jacket and skirt cos- 
tume is a favorite model, particularly at this season of the 
year. The skirt, made either seven-gored or nearly cir- 
cular, has five folds, or is plain. The jacket is quite short, 
single-breasted, and with narrow revers; it is half tight- 
fitting, with the buttons put on a fly. 

When skirt and waist are worn in preference to the 
jackef, the skirt is the same as the one described, but the 
waist is laid in surplice folds which cross below the bust, 
or the full flounce effect, which is so much the fashion in 
all materials, is given. 

Widows now wear the sheer white cuffs and collars 
which are so becoming, and lately these same cuffs and 
collars have been counted possible when wearing mourn- 
ing for a parent, child, or any near relative. The relief of 
the sheer white is most becoming, and does not interfere 
in the least with the unmistakable look of deep black. 

Widows’ caps are rarely seen in this country; the ruche 
inside the bonnet, however, is considered correct, and, like 
the cuffs and collars, is decidedly becoming and effective 
against the black of the crépe veil. 

Princesse gowns of Eudora cloth for house wear are very 
graceful oa becoming to slight figures. The trimming 
on them, however, can only be the milliners’ folds on the 
skirt. The waist is draped over from the shoulders, and 
is in soft full folds across the bust, and the length of the 
train—for train there must needs be—gives sufficiently long 
lines to the figure to allow of the folds being quite full. 
Everything depends on the careful fitting and draping of 
princesse gowns, and it must be borne in mind that the 
lines must be as long as possible. 


CREPE COSTUMES. 


Gowns of what is called heavy English mourning crépe 
are the most expensive that are worn, but are only suit- 
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able for women of large incomes, as the material is ex- 
ceedingly perishable; it is very handsome, and is suitable 
for the deepest mourning, as the crépe bas a different fin- 
ish from the usual quality that is seen. Imperial serge, 
which is also different from the ordinary serge, when 
heavily trimmed makes a smart costume, and one that is 
considered by many as far handsomer than the Eudora or 
Henrietta-cloth costumes. 

Crépe costumes and costumes trimmed with crépe are 
always effective when the trimmings are not too fussy. 
The material in itself is elaborate, and does not require to 
be gathered up into rosettes or cut in narrow flounces ; on 
the contrary, the more plain effects that can be given the 
better. A gown made entirely of crépe is apt to be heavy, 
but is always smart. In accordion pleating one model is 
shown—sun-pleating, of course, with the pleats very small 
and flat over the hips. The back of the waist is plain; 
the front is laid in accordion-pleats, which hang below 
the belt and are turned under to give the blouse look, 
The sleeves are accordion - pleated, the pleats running 
lengthwise, and at the shoulder pulled out to form a puff. 
A wide collar, also of crépe, extends over the sleeves in 
epaulette fashion and gives the effect of long shoulder-lines; 
the lining throughout is of black taffeta, with the skirt 
made separate, and only fastened to the lining at the belt. 
This same model made in étamine or other light-weight 
wool would not be nearly so heavy as the crépe. 

Dinner gowns of crépe seem a trifle incongruous, but 
many women wear crépe for a long time after they have 
again gone into society. These dinner gowns are made 
without any trimming whatever on the under-skirts, and 
the waist is trimmed only with the crépe itself put on in 
ye a fashion, or with a narrow passementerie of 

ull jet. 

When cré¢pe is used as a trimming it is considered smart 
to use the dull-jet passementerie as well, and on the skirts 
now trimmed with graduated bands of crépe there is a 
heading of the dull passementerie above each band. The 
dull jet is not of course as effective as the bright jet, but 
it is to be had in a great variety of designs, and certainly 
lightens the deadness of crépe and wool. 


SECOND MOURNING. 


Second mourning in olden days meant black and white 
or purple gowns. Now the etiquette of mourning is en- 
tirely changed. Six months is considered all-sufficient for 
deep mourning, and in many cases for any mourning, al- 
though widows still wear it for a year; and it is\quite un- 
common to see any one following out the old rule of deep 
black for a year, then lighter mourning, and finally purples 
and grays. Second mourning, therefore, now means the 

riod when trimmings and different fabrics are allowed. 
The mourning silks trimmed with crépe are very smart 
gowns both for street and evening wear, and almost in- 
variably becoming. The skirt is trimmed with a deep band 
of crépe, while the waist has folds of the crépe arranged 
in surplice or bertha effect around the shoulders. 

Chiffon and mousseline de soie are permissible in sec- 
ond mourning, and even dull black crépe de Chine. For 
summer wear the transparent materials are made over 
silk linings, and the lining is cut low in the neck and 
without sleeves, making a cool and comfortable costume; 
no trimming save dull black ribbon and belt is used. 
Black lawn is effective for summer gowns, and should be 
—— quite plain, with no lace or embroidery of any 
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The question of wearing all-white gowns during the 
summer season is much discussed and never settled. In 
one’s own home all white is quite permissible, but it cer- 
tainly does not seem suitable in the street or at any water- 
ing-place, even when the skirt and coat style is worn with 
black shirt. It is best to wear all black even in summer 
when not in one’s own home. 

With a black skirt, waist, and jacket a white stock is 
not good style, but a narrow white linen collar will not 
spoil the effect of mourning, and in second mourning a 
black cloth gown made in this fashion is most useful; the 
material need not be of Henrietta cloth, but of serge, 
camel’s-hair, étamine, or light-weight ladies’ cloth; serge 
is the best for hard wear at all seasons of the year, and the 
narrow cord is the smartest. Skirts of black lawn or 
black India silk, worn with black Ascot tie, look very 
smart with the short jacket, either Eton or cut-away, 
and a plain skirt. 

Braid and dull black silk are used as trimmings after 
six months, long before the veil is discarded, and are 
often combined most effectively. A gown of rough light- 
weight camel's-hair just finished has five rows of braid- 
ing; the waist has loose jacket fronts edged with rows of 
the braid, and open to show a front of dull black silk. 


VEILS AND HATS. 


The question of veils and hats is a serious one. Phy- 
sicians have long preached against the thick black folds 
across the face, not only because of the supposed injuri- 
ous effect of crépe, but because of the impossibility of 
fresh air reaching the lungs. Now the veils are worn 
thrown back from the face, and a small face veil bordered 
with crépe is all-sufficient. The length of the veil is also 
another point. For husband or near relative the veil 
reaches nearly to the hem of the skirt; for other degrees 
of mourning it is shorter. 

Bonnets, never hats, are worn with the veils, and the 
flatter in the crown the better, as there are so many folds 
of the crépe a ay all the height that is needed. Hats 
trimmed with crépe and worn with thin face veils bordered 
with crépe are in good = ing to wear in light mourning. 
Silk and nuns’ veiling are also used for mourning veils,they 
are not so easily spoiled by rain and dampness, are much 
cheaper, and are considered every whit as deep mourning 
as the crépe, but never look so smart. An entire costume 
of crépe—coat, skirt, bonnet, and veil—is as handsome a 
costume as & woman can wear, and almost as expensive. 


CHILDREN’S MOURNING. 


It is becoming less and less the fashion to put children 
into mourning unless for father or mother. When it is 
done, crépe is never used, only plain gowns of black with 
dull black ribbon. There would seem to be plenty of op- 
portunity in the natural course of life to wear black with- 
out shrouding children in it at a time when they certainly 
are not grieving to any great extent, and the fashion is 
one that meets with general approval. When white 
frocks are worn, black sashes, hats, and coats look well, 
and are much more becoming than the all-black gowns. 











SUMMER COSTUMES. 


A SIMPLE and charming gown of light willow-green 
J% veiling has a belted waist, blousing slightly at the 
front, with rows of narrow jewelled galloon defining a 
yoke. The side-fastening is finished with a double taper- 
ing ruffle, the under one of faille to match, edged with 
lace, and the upper of veiling with galloon; the under 
ruffle is apparently continued below the silk belt. The 
sleeves are shirred up the arm. The hat is of burnt straw, 
with black ribbon and aigrette 

A costume for country house and watering place wear 
is of ruby India silk, part plain and part figured. The 
figured silk has a large leaf design in white and black on 
it, and is used for the skirt. 
The body of the waist is of 
accordion-pleated silk mus 
lin, with a deep lace yoke, 
and alace jabot on the sides, 
while the sleeves are of plain 
ruby silk to match that of 
the ground of the skirt 

iolet canvas is the ma 

terial of a gown which has 
the skirt bordered with two 
clusters of tucking. The 
bodice is composed of alter 
nate groups of tucks and 
black lace insertions. In the 
front is a square pleated 
ylastron of white silk mus 
= and a frill of violet silk 
is down the side. Collar 
and sash of black ribbon 

A simple gown of blue 
and white striped alpaca is 
made with a plain skirt and 
blouse-waist, with a curved 
belt, collar with tabs, and 
epaulettes of dark blue silk 

The summer evening 
gown, Fig. 5, which has a 
moderately low neck and 
long " sleeves, 18 of 
light green silk with appli 
qués of black lace. The 
put in three large 
motifs on the front of the 
skirt. The waist is pleated, 
with a large appliqué on the 
front and smaller patterns 
on the sleeves. A bertha 
and slashed epaulettes are 
of white lace 

Turquoise-blue veiling is 
the material of a youthful 
gown, Fig. 6, which is ac 
cordion-pieated throughout 


close 


lace is 


The black-belted waist is 
cut down in heart - shape 
front and back, the neck 
framed in a frill headed by 
puffs 


A figured India silk gown, 
Fig. 7, has two points out- 
lined on the skirt by plissés 
of plain taffeta of the pre 
vailing color, each headed 
by narrow guipure The 
waist with bloused front has a small yoke composed of 
tucks and insertions, framed in a guipure collar edged 
with plissés and lace. 


GRADUATION 

Y RADUATION gowns, always dainty and attractive, 
are this year prettier than ever before, and some are 
made elaborate enough to wear for garden parties. The 


GOWNS. 


designs illustrated on page 497 were drawn from models 
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COSTUMES. 


furnished by the courtesy of Messrs. B. Altman & Co., 
Morrison & Son, Lord & Taylor, and Stern Brothers. 

In organdie made over taffeta is a charming design, the 
waist of which is quite complicated in effect. The material 
is shirred and ruffled, and where it opens at one side is a 
cluster of narrow chiffon ruffles edged with lace. Square 
tabs over the sleeves are also edged with lace, and Jace in 
sertion is put in strips down the sleeves, which are finish- 
ed at the wrist with a lace ruffle. The skirt has ruffles 
edged with lace. A simpler but no less pretty gown is 
trimmed with bands of white satin ribbon edged with nar- 
row lace. The waist is in full blouse 
effect, with a wide square collar made 
with square tucked yoke and broad lace 
trimming. 

Another style has a deep flounce of 
accordion-pleating headed with a narrow 
ruche. Above the Spanish flounce are 
vertical lines of tucking and lace inser- 
tions. The waist is cut somewhat on the 
pattern of a sailor blouse, and the wide 
revers are edged with lace, while a ruffle 
of lace falls from the right shoulder 
across the front of the waist to the belt. 
Elbow sleeves are finished with deep lace 
ruffles; a chemisette of tucks and lace is 
made so that if desired it can be re- 
moved. 

A much-trimmed gown has ruffles on 
the side seams and around the foot of the 
skirt. The waist is full, and has a most 
graceful tucked yoke fastening at one 
side and finished with a lace jabot; el- 
bow sleeves finished with lace ruffles. 

Mechlin lace trims an organdie gown 
in quite a distinctive fashion. There is 
a square yoke of the lace and strips of 
white satin ribbon, while ruffles of white 
organdie edged with satin ribbon form 
a bertha. The skirt is trimmed with 
bands of Mechlin insertion. 

Lace appliqué is another style of trim- 
ming, and looks exceedingly smart on a 
gown that is quite simple in its lines. 
The skirt has two bands of the appliqué, 
while on the waist there are three strips 
of it; the sleeves also are banded with 
the appliqué. 

In bolero jacket effect is another style. 
There are double jacket fronts edged 
with Valenciennes edging, and a vest of 
ruffles edged with the lace. The skirt 
has two quite deep flounces edged and 
headed with the same lace. A plain 
stock-collar of ribbon finishes the neck of 
the gown. All these gowns are lovely 
and well fitted to adorn young women. 


USELESS EDICTS. 


HE admiration of fine adornment, and the desire for 

it, seem to be inherent in the human breast, be it that 
of man or woman. In the time of Charlemagne sump- 
tuary laws began. In the proud days of Venice the de- 
crees were as frequent as the spirit of decoration seems 
to have been irrepressible. Philip the Fourth of France 
forbade ermine and minever 
and girdles of gold and pre- 
cious stones to those of less 
than a certain degree. But 
it was all simply in vain. 
Kings forbade and preach- 
ers denounced and husbands 
fretted ; the women paid 
no heed, but calmly wore 
what they chose, and only 
changed when, even at that 
remote period, the fashion 
changed. 

When the Puritans and 
Pilgrims had come over 
here to avoid the evils that 
owed their existence, among 
other things, to too great 
personal luxury, it might be 
supposed that they at least 
would never have been 
troubled by the ills of su- 
perfluous gaudiness of 
dress. But before the sec- 
ond generation in this coun- 
try—that is to say, as early 
as 1634—it was found neces- 
sary to ordain by law that 
no one should have lace or 
silver or gold op any gar- 
ment, and only a very little 
later there was a decree 
passed against embroidered 
caps, slashes in the sleeves, 
and immoderately great 
sleeves anyway, and again 
against gold and silver gir 
dies. And not only women 
have needed repression in 
dress; there have been kings 
and princes and __ their 
knights who could not 
adorn themselves too gay- 
ly, who wore ear-rings and 
laces and corsets, and paint- 
ed their faces. There were 
no edicts to effect a reform 
in their dress, but in time 
it brought about a natural revulsion into simplicity. 

Probably it would be impossible in our own day to pass 
or to enforce any sumptuary laws in relation to what we 
wear; public opinion would not allow it. Only the un- 
written Jaws of good taste have ultimately any effect But 
dress as extravagantly as they may, the women of to-day 
can never reach the gorgeousness of the Middle Ages, of 
stuffs woven in gold and silver, wrought, too, in raised de 
signs and armorial bearings, and with great efflorescences 
of jewels, the gowns accompanied by necklaces and 
chains, round head - pieces and stomachers and girdles, 





and with bags and pockets whose precious stones and 
filigree were more precious than any alms that they could 
carry. There was one queen’s gown in those days sown 
with thirty thousand pearls and a tenth as many diamonds. 
What accorded with those more than half-barbaric ages, 
so that it was, if not beautiful, yet picturesque, would be 

















Fie. 1.—YOUNG LADY’S PLAID BAREGE GOWN, 
Fie. 2.—TAFFETA WAIST WITH LACE INSERTION. 


too unsuited to our forms of civilization to be 
even seemly. All that stateliness and splendor 
of attire belonged to vast and cold castle halls 
and palaces, and would be as much out of place 
in our Own narrow houses as would be the horses 
and riders that were once part of the entertain- 
ment of kings’ banqueting-halls. 

Even with the mines of the Indies at command, 
no one now would think of competing with that 
rough sort of show of wealth. And it would 
be impossible if one wished to do it,as people 
found at the recent Roman marriage ceremonials, 
where the Italian grandes dames took out of their 
ancient and wonderfully carved chests, black 
not with age, but with ages, the gowns of their 
ancestral women, wrought in every device with 
gold and precious stones, forgotten fabrics of 
beauty and marvel, that without loss or injury 
were adapted to present modes, as had happened 
to them before, and that were worn with stately 
and semi-regal magnificence, and put away again, 
only to be taken out and readapted on some fu- 
ture day of another generation, it may be, when 
their splendor may be necessary to grace another 
royal scene. 


SUMMER GOWNS AND HATS. 
CROSSBARRED barége gown for a 
young lady, Fig. 1, white plaided with red, 

has a narrow ruffle around the skirt, and the 
waist made a full yoke blouse. The square yoke 
is of white silk, framed in a band of guipure 
that is edged with black velvet. The front is 
side-fastened and edged with narrow velvet, and 
the fulness at the waist blouses over a velvet 
belt. 

A mauve taffeta fancy waist, Fig. 2, has the 
entire body composed of groups of horizontal 
tucks separated by lace insertions. The front is 
side-fastened, with a frill. The sleeves are tuck- 
ed in clusters all the way up to the puff. 

Another gown, made in the favorite blouse 
style, but without a yoke, is of red veiling with 
black lace and black satin ribbon (Fig. 3). The 
weist has a full side-fastened front with a lace 
jabot, and is trimmed all around with black in- 
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Fie. 6.—GOWN OF CANVAS AND TAFFETA. 
Fie. 8.—-SUMMER HAT 


sertion put on in interlaced points. A similar 
pattern is around the top of the skirt, and the 
small draped sleeve puff has points below, while 
lace frills are at the wrists and in the black satin 
stock-collar. 

A morning costume of small-checked olive- 
green and white wool, Fig. 4, has the bodice made 
a blouse coat, side-fastened, and studded with 
large white pearl buttons. The band collar and 
deep belt over which the blouse droops are of 
white gros grain. A pattern of this little coat 
will be given in the pattern sheet with next week's 
number. 

Fig. 5, a white and green figured India silk 
gown, has an untrimmed skirt, and the waist a 
short bolero, box-pleated at the front, and show- 
ing a blouse of accordion-pleated white India silk 
beneath. The bolero has lace insertions and 
edging, and the belt and collar are of green 
silk. Toque of green straw and spangled net, 
with a jaunty kuot of green and white taffeta 
ribbon. 

A greenish-brown canvas gown, Fig. 6, made 
with a plain skirt and short belted coat, has the 
coat cut low and open on a shirred vest of mauve 
taffeta, while all the edges are finished with a 
narrow gathered ruche of the taffeta. ~Dark 
brown silk belt. Hat of brown silk straw with 
shot taffeta crown, and lace fan-pleatings with a 
strass ornament. 

A grenadine gown in dark blue mounted over 
yellow silk, Fig. 7, has the skirt sun - pleated. 
The waist is a short, low-cut, angular bolero, or- 
namented with appliqués of white and gold gui- 
pure, and showing a blouse vest beneath of cream 
guipure. Dark blue collar and belt. Very be- 
coming is the large black chip hat, which has a 
border of fancy braid at the edge. It has a full 
cap crown of black net drooping over a black 
velvet band. A cluster of large variegated pan- 
sies is on the left side, where the brim tilts a trifle, 
and pansies mingled with net rosettes are placed 
beneath. 

The summer hat illustrated in Fig. 8 is of white 
fancy straw in sailor shape. Around the crown 
is a standing puff of plissé gauze, with a twist of 
white silk entwined with velvet ribbon below, 
and a bunch of black quills on the side. 
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CHAPTER XL 
SERPENTS’ EGGS, 


}* )R a little we must leave both the narrow, sea-barrier- 
ed, rock-girt bounds of Suliscanna, and the flat, bard- 
won, and hardly kept fields and polders of the Nether- 
lands, for the moorish pastures, the green changeful 
woodlands, the flowery water meadows of Balmaghie. It 
is necessary to take a cast back in our story, and tell of 
the new things which have befallen Roger McGhie since 
we saw him, at our tale’s beginning, making his farewells 
by the stirrup leather of my Lady Wellwood. 

It was perhaps natural that the Laird of Balmaghie, 
delicate of body, retiring of habit, a recluse from the so- 
ciety of roaring bears like Lag and Baldoon, who were his 
immediate neighbors, should succum) readily enough to 
the fascinations of my Lady Wellwood. It is not so obvi- 
ous, on the other hand, why sbe found pleasure in the 
company of Roger McGhie. 

Perhaps the caustic kindliness, the flavor of antique 
chivalry, which had compelled to more than liking the 
unwonted heart of John Graham of Claverhouse, also 
fascinated the widow of the late Duke of Wellwood. 
That title had been one of the late King’s making, and, in 
the absence of heirs direct, it had lapsed immediately on 
the death of the King’s minister and administrator in 
Scotland, while the original impoverished Earldom of 
Wellwood had gone to a kiusman remotely collateral. So 
my lady never forgot that she was not the dowager mere- 
ly, but still, in face of all, Susanna, first and only Duchess 
of Wellwood. 

Nevertheless, to her credit perhaps as a woman of dis- 
cernment, she married Roger McGhie; and that though far 
younger, richer, and gallanter men stood ready at her call. 
But the needy King and his new ministry had stripped her 
estates of most that her husband had so painfully gath- 
ered. Little was left her but the barren heritages of Loch 
Grenoch, where indeed was heather enough, and granite to 
spare, but where crops were few and scanty, and where 
even meadow hay had a fashion of vanishing in the night 
when the Dee water took it into its head to sweep through 
the narrow Lane, raising the loch till it overflowed the 
low-lying meads nearly to the house door of Grenoch. 

Then, on the other hand, the acres of Balmaghie were 
undoubtedly broad, the finances of the laird unhurt by 
government exactions, and the house of Balmaghie a wide 
and pleasant place compared with the little square block- 
house of the Grenoch sitting squatly on its verge of reedy 
loch. 

So the Lady Susanna became, not long after Kate be- 
took herself to Holland, the Lady of Balmaghie. But 
from some feeling of restraint or shame, Roger McGhie 
had carefully kept the matter from his daughter, whose 
feelings in the matter he had good reasons to suspect. 

It had not seemed the least of the attractions of the 
house of Balmaghie to my lady that it wanted the pres- 
ence of the girl who till now had been its mistress. 
And she resolved that, once out, Kate should stay so— 
that is, till the time came when a match politically and 
socially suitable could be found for the girl, and also a 
home not too near the garden pleasaunces of Balmaghie. 

So when Murdo MacAlister, Lord of Barra, arrived at 
the dismantled fortalice of Thrieve as the guest of my 
Lord Maxwell, and word was brought that the exile de- 
sired an audience with ‘‘the Lady of Balmaghie,” the 
Duchess listened complacently enough to the words of the 
Lord of Barra and the Small Isles. He dwelt much on 
the great changes which were sure to come, the favor of 
the King’s son-in-law, his own great position in Holland, 
and the yet greater to be attained when his Dutch master 
should take over the throne of Britain. 

And we may be sure my Lord of Barra spoke well. 
Calmly he told of the dangerous position of the young 
maid in Holland; lightly he referred to his own “‘ rescue” 
of her—of which, indeed, Kate had herself given an ac- 
count in one of her rare letters to her father from the city 
of Amersfort. He told how she was quartered unsuitably 
with private soldiers and their wives; but here he trod on 
dangerous ground, for the laird took up his parable 
against him. 

** Lochinvar and young Earlstoun may be private soldiers 
in Dutchdom,” said Roger McGhie, bluntly, ‘‘ but do not 
forget that they are very good Galloway gentlemen here.” 

“Then,” said Barra, ‘‘ they had been greatly the better 
of remembering it there. I speak freely, for I carry here 
in my side the unhealed wound dealt me in revenge by 
the knife of the girl of the streets whom Wat Gordon took 
with him in his flight.” 

And, still pale from his long illness, my Lord Barra, in 
his dress of black velvet, certainly appeared an interesting 
figure to my Lady of Balmaghie, who had a natural eye 
for such. 

Then, taking courage from her evident sympathy, he 
went on to tell how, with the help of Captain Smith of the 
Sea-Unicorn, a respectable magistrate of the county of 
Dorset, he had again ‘‘ rescued” Kate McGhie from her 
perilous position, and aided her to escape to the home of 
a lowland woman of good family, the wife of one of his 
vassals, on the safe and suitable island of Suliscanna—to 
which place he asked the favor of the company of “her 
~~ "he meant of the Lady Balmaghie—and her hus- 
banc 

Whereupon, with voluble good-will from the lady and 
a certain dry and silent acquiescence from Roger McGhie, 
my Lord of Barra obtained his request. And so behold 
them sitting together when the Sea- Unicorn overhauled 
the tide-driven boat of the young adventurers, and the 
treacherous sea mists delivered Kate and her lover into 
the hands of the enemies of their loves. 

** You are os welcome on board the shi 
said Barra, bowing to the pair as they st 
on the deck. 

Wat could not utter a word, so appalling a hopelessness 
pressed upon his spirit, such black despair tore like an 
eagle at his heart. 

ut the Lady of Balmaghie smiled upon him, even as of 
old her Grace the Duchess of Wellwood had done. Then 
he shook her head with coquettish reproach. 

*‘Ah, Lochinvar,” she cooed, ‘‘ what is this we have 
heard of you? You come on board the Sea. Unicorn off 
the isle of Suliscanna with one fair maid. You left the 

* Begun in Hasren'’s Bazan No. 2, Vol, XXX. 


Sea- Unicorn,” 
, hand in hand, 


city of Amersfort with another. 
as ever of the grace of constancy. But, after all, young 
men, alas! still will be young men. And, indeed, the age 
is neways a constant one!” 

And my lady sighed as if the fatal gifts of constancy 
and continence had been the ever-present blights of her 
own life. 

Then suddenly, as the lightning that shines from east to 
west, it flashed upon Wat how foolish he had been not to 
tell Kate all the story of the little Marie. He realized now 
how easily—nay, how inevitably—all that had happened 
at the prison and among the sand dunes might be used 
to his hurt. So, flushing to the temples, he stood silent. 

Kate turned to her lover. A happy light of confidence 
shone in her eye. 

‘Tell my lady,” she said, ‘‘that in her eagerness to 
think well of you according to her lights, she has given 
ear to false rumors. Tell her that it was to rescue me 
from the cruel treachery of my Lord Barra that you 
broke the prison bars aud came over land and sea to take 
me out of his hands.” ° 

Barra smiled subtly, looking keenly at Wat from under 
the drooping eyelids of triangular eyes which glittered 
like the points of bayonets. 

**It is indeed true,” said Wat, at last, forcing himself 


to speak, ‘‘ that I—that I escaped out of prison and traced — 


your daughter over land and sea, till I found hera captive 
on the island of Suliscanua. It was my intention—’ 

*‘No doubt to return her to her father’s care,” said 
Barra, dropping his words like poison into a bow). 

“To beseech her to wed with me so soon as I should 
reach the mainland,” said Wat, bravely. 

A change came over the countenance of my Lady Well- 
wood at the words. Though she had married Roger 
McGhie, it was not in her nature to let this her former gal- 
lant cavalier escape her snares, nor yet to permit the 
plans of great political alliances in the future, based upon 
the girl's union with Barra, to be brought to naught. 

But again the sneering voice of Barra cut the em 
ing silence. 

** It was, then, 1 doubt not, in pang of this lady that 
you drugged the gaoler of Amersfort, broke the prison, 
and esca It was this lady who, being well acquaint- 
ed with the purlieus of that temple of harlotry, the Hostel 
of the Coronation, stole three horses from Sheffell the 
landlord, and rode with you and your boon companion 
Scarlett—a man that bath been false to as many services 
as he has sworn allegiance to—to the sand dunes of Lys, 
where you and she abode till you found a e to Eng- 
land. In all this you had doubtless the companionship 
and assistance of no other woman than this lady, whom, 
with such noble and honorable condescension, you now de- 
sire to marry. She it was (declare it briefly, true swain) 
who lied for you, stole for you, fought for you, abode 
with you, died for you, as the catch has it, ‘all for love 
and nothing for reward.’” 

At the close of Barra's speech Kate turned to Wat. 

‘*Tell them,” she said, ‘‘ that there was no woman with 
you.” 


CHAPTER XLL 
LOVE THAT THINKETH NO EVIL. 


War stood silent, his face turning slowly from red to 
ashen white. What an arrant fool he had been not to tell 
her in those sweet hours on the island of Fiara!—a score 
of little Maries had mattered nothing to her then. Then 
would all have been plain and easy. His conscience was, 
indeed, perfectly clear. But, partly because, with the will- 
ing forgetfulness of an ardent lover, he had forgotten, and 
partly because he had shrunk from marring with the 
name of another those precious hours of blissful com- 
munion, of which he had had so few, he had neglected to 
tell Kate the tale. He saw his mistake now. 

**Tell them, Wat,” urged Kate, confidently. 
them all.” 

** Aye, tell them all,” repeated Barra, between his teeth. 
‘Tell them all that your late love gave for ~, begin- 
ning with the favors of which your cousin Will and I 
were witnesses in the gilded room of the Hostel of the 
Coronation. Begin at the bottom—with the lady’s shoe 
and the toast you drank.” 

Wat still stood silent before them. Kate dropped his 
hand and stood perplexed, looking into his tragic face 
with bewildered uncomprehending eyes. 

. bebe Wat, what is the matter, dear love? Tell them 
everything, whatever it is. Do not fear for me!” whispered 
Kate, ber true earnest eyes, full of all faith and love, bent 
upon him without doubt or question. 

**I cannot,” he said, hoarsely, at last. *‘ I ought to have 
told you before—it is so difficult now. But I will tell you 
all. There is no shame in it. No, do not take my hand 
till I have finished.” 

Then, quite clearly and briefly, Wat recounted all that 
had happened to the little Marie—not sparing himself in 
the matter of the Inn of the Coronation, where he had been 
found by Will Gordon and Barra, but insisting chiefly 
upon the noble self-sacrifice of the girl and her death, 
welcome and sweet to her because of her love and repent- 
ance. 

But the tale was told on board the Sea- Unicorn under a 
double burden of difficulty. For the teller was conscious 
that he ought long ago to have told bis love all this; and 
then the story itself, simple and beautiful in its facts, was 
riddled and blasted by the bitter comments of Barra, and 
tinctured to base issues with his blighting sneers. 

As Wat went on, Kate drooped her head on her breast, 
and clasped her hands before her. Even the love-light 
was for the moment dimmed in her eyes, but only with 
indignant tears that her love should be so put to shame 
before those whom she would have given her life to see 
hold him in honor. 

The heavy weight of unbelief, against which he felt 
himself pleading in vain, gradually proved too much for 
Wat Gordon. He stopped abruptly and flung his hand 
impatiently out. 

“*T cannot go on,” he said; ‘ my words are not believed 
—of what use is it?” 

“As you say, my Lord Lochinvar, of what use is it?” 
sneered Barra. “That you know best yourself. You 
were asked a plain question—whether the maid who ac- 
companied you on the first part of your wondrous Ulysses 
wanderings was the same with whom you arrived on 


‘Tell 


I fear you have as little ; 


board the Sea- Unicorn. To that plain —_— you have 
only returned a very crooked answer. Have you nothing 
else that you can say to finish the lie in a workmanlike 
fashion?” 

**Jack Scarlett! Scarlett, come hither!” Wat cried, 
suddenly. 

And the master-at-arms, who very characteristically had 
gone forward to berth with the sailors, came aft as the 
men on deck passed the word for him. 

** Will you tell the lady,” said Wat, ‘‘ what you know 
of my acquaintance with the little Marie ?” 

Whereupon, soberly and plainly, like a soldier, John 
Scarlett told his tale. But for all the effect it had upon 
the listeners, he might as well have spoken it to the sok: 
ee diving in the bay. Wat saw the unbelief settle 

eeper on the face of Roger McGhie, and the very demon 
of jealousy and malice wink from under the eyelids of 
my Lady Wellwood. 

“1 have a question to ask you, my noble Captain of va- 
rious services,” said Barra—‘'a question concerning this 
girl and your gallant companion. What did you first think 
when the girl joined you with the horses—in page’s dress, 
as I have heard )ou say—and what when she told you 
_ Ny had stabbed your friend's enemy and hers to the 

eath?” 

“I thought what any other man would think,” an- 
swered Scarlett, brusquely. 

“ And afterwards, among the sand dunes of Lys, you 
discovered that all this devotion arose merely from noble, 
pure, unselfish, platonic love?” 

The old soldier was more than a little perplexed by 
Barra’s phrases, which he did not fully understand. 

“Yes,” he answered at last, but with a hesitation which 
told more against his story than all he had said before. 

Barra was quick to seize his advantage. 

“You see how faithfully these comrades stick to one 
another—how touching is such fidelity!’ The intention is 
so excellent, even when truth looks out through the little 
joins of the patch-work.” 

**God!” cried Scarlett, fiercely, ‘‘ I would I had you five 
minutes at a rapier’s end fora posturing knave! I cannot 
answer your words, though I know them to be but mere 
tongue-shuffling. But with my sword—yes, I could an- 
swer with that!” 

Barra pointed to his side. 

‘** Had your friend—your friend's friend, I should say— 
not had me at her dagger’s end, I should bave been most 
honored. But she has spoilt my attack avd parry for 
many a day. Nevertheless, 1 suffered in a good cause. 
For without that our general lover had hardly been al- 
lowed to enjoy the Arcadian felicities of the sand dune of 
Lis, nor yet his recent retirement to the caves and beaches 
of my poor island of Fiara.” 

“You are the devil,” cried Scarlett, writhing in fury, 
‘but I shall live to see you damned one day!” 

But Barra only smiled, as he turned to confer apart 
awhile with Roger McGhie and my lady. 

Kate walked to the bulwarks and looked over. Wat 
stood his ground on the spot where he had told his story; 
but Scarlett, as soon as he had finished, stalked away 
with as much dignity as he could import into a pair of 
very imperfect sea-legs. 

hen the conference was over, it was Roger McGhie 
who spoke—very quietly and gently, as was his wont. 

“* Kate, my lass,” he said, ‘‘ 1] have never compelled you 
to aught all my life—rather it has been the other way, 
perhaps too much. And I will not urge you now. Do 

ou still wish to forsake me for this man, whose tale you 
nave heard—a tale which, whatever of truth may be in it, 
he hath certainly hid from you as long as possible? Or 
will you return to your own home with me, your father, 
and with this noble lady, to whom I give you as a daugh- 
ter?” 

Kate stood clasping her bands nervously, and looking 
from one to the other of them. 

But it was to Wat that she spoke. 

“My true love, I do not distrust you,” she said, with 
her lips pale and trembling, and her color coming and go- 
ing. ‘I believe every word, in spite of them all. Aye, 
and shall always believe you. For indeed I cannot do 
otherwise and live. But, oh, my lad” (here for the first 
time she broke into a storm of sobs), ‘if you had only 
trusted me, only told me, I should not have cared. She 
could not help loving you, but it was me you loved all 
the while.” 

Wat came nearer to her. She gave him her hand again. 

“‘ Nevertheless, for this time I must go with my father, 
since he bids me. But be brave, Wat, dear love,” she said. 
**I believe in you. The good days will come, and, good 
day or bad day, remember that I shall be ready for you 
whenever you call me.” 

With a spring he was beside her, and in a moment they 
were in each other's arms. 

**I will come,” whispered Wat Gordon in her ear. “If 
I be alive, as God sees me, I will come to you when you 
need me.” 

Roger McGhie had turned his back on them. My lady’s 
eyes glittered with malice and jealousy, but only my Lord 
Barra found a word to say. 

‘Most touching,” he sneered. ‘‘ Much more so indeed 
than facts. But hardly so convincing.” 


Kate had gone below. The others still remained upon 
the deck. The Sea-Unicorn was heading directly for the 
mainland. 

Barra pointed to the blue hills, which were changing 
wee gray olive on the lower slopes as the ship neared the 
and. 

“ We are honored with the company of so brave a lover, 
and one so successful. But we would not keep him from 
other conquests. So, since I, Murdo of Barra, do not use 
the daggers of harlots, nor yet the crumbling walls ci 
towers, to crush those who hate me, 1 give you your lib- 
erty, which I hope you will use wisely, that you may re- 
trieve a portion of that honor which by birth is yours. I 
will set your companion and yourself on shore at the 
nearest point, without any conditions whatsoever.” 

Wat bowed. He did not pay much attention. He was 
thinking rather of his love’s last words. Barra went to 
the Captain and entered into earnest talk with him. 

It was the turn of the Lady of Balmaghie. She can® 
over to where Wat was standing by the side of the ship. 
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** You thought me beautiful once, or at least you told 
me so, Lochinvar,” she said, laying her hand on his. 

“I think you as beautiful to-day as ever I thought you,” 
answered Wat, with a certain weary diplomacy. If the 


Mammon of Unrighteousness must have the care of the 


beloved, it might be as well to make friends of Mammon. 

“Yet you have sought other and younger loves.” She 
purred her words softly at him. “ You have been unfaith- 
ful to the old days, when it was not less than heaven to you 
to kiss my hand or to carry my fan.” 

** Unfaithful!” said Wat, laughing a little hard laugh. 
“Yet your ey | hath twice been wedded to men of 

our choice, whilst I remain lonely, a wanderer, compan- 
jonless.” 

“You shall ever be welcome at the house of Balma- 
ghie!” she said, laying her hand on his. 

Wat looked up mm It was not an invitation he 
had looked for from the Duchess on this side the grave. 

‘*Ever most welcome,” repeated my lady, looking ten- 
derly at him. “Indeed, gladly I would Aven id you myself 
if ever you come to us in trouble.” 

Wat turned away disappointed. He would certainly 
look for his consolation from another source if ever he 
came within reach of the house of Balmaghie. 

**T thank you, my lady,” said Wat. ‘‘At present my 
heart is too heavy to permit me more fully to express my 
gratitude,” 

He spoke the words mechanically, without setting a 
meaning tothem. He heard his own lips speaking as if 
they Were another's, and wondered what they found to 


say. 

ti was the afternoon when the boat was lowered to put 
Wat and Scarlett ashore. They were already stepping 
across the deck to the ship’s side, when Kate appeared at 
the top of the ladder which led up from the cabin. She 
walked straight to where Wat was standing and held out 
both her hands. 

**T am yours. 
said, quite clearly. 

** And I,” he said, more softly, ‘‘ will come to you were 
it across the world, Only send me the heart of gold for a 
sign.” 
And he took her token from his neck, touched it once 
with his lips, and gave it back to her before them all. 

“Till you need me, keep it!” he said. 

And so stooped and kissed her. 

Then, without looking back, he followed Scarlett down 
the ladder iuto the boat. 


Remember, I shall ever be ready,” she 


(TO bE OoNTINUED. } 





YOME girls who live in New York, and have stood 
WO during some of the fine days we have had on the 
upper Boulevard watching in amazement the never-ceas- 
ing parade of bicycles with their riders, have been heard to 
remark, ‘‘ Don’t they make you feel as if you never wanted 
to see another bicycle?” But then those are some of the 
very few girls who do not ride. 

‘o the girls who do ride we are glad to say that the two 
clever young women who last summer opened a bicycle 
repair-shop on Staten Island, and of whom the Bazar 
then told, are again at their ‘‘old stand,” and are ready 
to have their men patch and mend your wheel at short 
notice, and send you off on your way rejoicing. The 
repair-shop did good work last summer, and as the girls 
had very little expense of outlay in starting it, they were 
able, by keeping strictly within their means, to lay by not 
only enough to start them again this year, but a profit be- 
sides, perhaps enough for a winter bonnet. 


We have good reports to give also of other so-called 
society girls who, the beginning of the past winter, were 
plucky enough to go into business. The dressmaker has 
done remarkably well, keeping from eight to ten women 
employed all the time, and making enough to replace the 
smail capital she put in to start with, besides sufficient 
profit to enable her to rest during the hot season, so as to 
start fresh in the autumn. She has built up a good cus 
tom, and deserves success for her perseverance and cour- 
age. The milliners, three in all, in spite of opposition, 
have also done well, but on dit there is more money to be 
made in hats than in anything else! At any rate, we have 
the society girl in trade, and may she never be ashamed 
to work when the time comes, as it may to all! 


We have heard recently of some girls who, wanting to 
go in for being thoroughly ‘“‘ up to date,” are adopting 
**fads.” For instance, one girl declares that she will not 
wear any flowers on her gowns this summer which are not 
natural. She has taken a vow to herself, as it were, and 
will forswear all artificial flowers, and array herself exclu- 
sively in fresh-picked roses, violets, pinks, and, above all, 
the lovely wild flowers and daisies of the field. Another 
young woman, who goes in for the esthetic, says, “ I have 
ordered all my gowns to be white this year, I am so tired 
of all these gay colors; my morning gowns are to be of 
white duck and piqué, with nice cool dotted Swiss and 
lawn shirt-waists, and my evening gowns ofall the softest 
and prettiest white materials which can be found.” No 
jewels of any kind will this dear little girl wear; and here, 
in parenthesis, it may be said that you may be quite sure 
that she is very pretty, or she could never adopt the style 
of ‘‘ sweet simplicity.” 


Another kind of girl is the one who says she will 
adopt a certain perfume, and never use any but that one 
kind. This is not an original sort of a girl though, as 
that has been done so much. Perhaps the most sensible 
girl is the one who says she is going to abstain entirely 
from crimps, frizzes, or curls of any kind, and wear her 
hair brushed straight back off her face and dressed high 
over a cushion; in fact, what she means is the ‘‘ Pompa- 
dour style.” This is not a stupid girl, as she probably 
sees herself as others see her on a very hot day in August 
at the sea-shore, with her curls and waves, so carefully 
arranged before she left her room, hanging over her eyes 
in damp stringy meshes, and looking so untidy! She 
thought a little at first of forming a Pompadour club, 
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and all the girls promising to arrange their hair all summer 
as she intended todo. But she could not find one single 
girl to join. They all loved their frizzes too much, and 
would not ‘run the risk of looking frights.” 


Some of the attempts the girls who stay in town late 
have made the last few weeks to amuse themselves are 
too funny. They take advantage of every means of get- 
ting out of the house and into the open air, making up 
parties to go here, there, and everywhere. This season 
they find the old Fifth Avenue stages too slow; last 
rape they made up parties at least once or twice a week 
to ride on them up to the Park and back after dinner. 
This spring they have taken to the cable-cars, and one girl 
says she has been asked at least seven times lately to take 
a trip in the evening on one of these swift but most alarm- 
ing. modes af conveyance. 

he way the party is arranged is this: A certain num- 
ber of young people with their chaperon dine together, 
and after dinner walk, if the distance is not too great, to 
the stable or starting-point of the company. There they 
charter a car, paying for all the seats, so it belongs exclu- 
sively to them, board it, and go to the end of the route, 
and return home, not for a Welsh rabbit just now, but 
for refreshments better adapted to the season, ices, with 
fresh fruit and a cooling drink of some kind, to end up 
the evening with. 

When we next hear from the girls and what they are 
doing they certainly will have something new to tell us. 
Trust to » New York girl to be thoroughly ‘‘ up to date,” 
and the first to carry out any new idea or scheme, whether 
it comes from over the sea or out of her own little head. 

Epirn LAWRENCE. 





PROPOS of the appointments to consulships under 

the new administration, comes a story that, if not 
true, is at least ben trovato, of a man who secured a posi- 
tion by the use of a quotation from Trilby. While in com- 
yany with certain personages who have the power of po- 
itical preferment, he bad occasion to inquire the price of 
some trifle, and in an off-hand way used the Laird’s ver- 
sion, and after saying ‘‘Combiang?” added “ Je prong.” 
That the personages were deeply impressed was proved 
by his receiving, a few weeks later, the gift of a consulate 
in a French town, selected rather than any other, it was 
explained, because of the familiarity of the appointee with 
the French language. 


The Babies’ Hospital and the New York School of Ap- 
plied Design for Women are enriched by $5000 each by 
the will of Mrs. Juliet A. Kemp, while the kindergarten 
of the Teachers’ College receives a bequest of $10,000, 
and the residue of her estate after these bequests and 
others to the Calhoun Colored School and the New Jeru- 
salem Church in Washington are paid. 


The Misses Hewitt have done a noble work in the estab- 
lishment of the new Cooper Union Museum for the Arts 
and Decorations, a work that worthily honors the memory 
of their ancestor. The museum owes its foundation to the 
desire of Peter Cooper’s granddaughters to carry on the 
work he had begun for the education and welfare of arti- 
sans, and the fine collection that they have gathered and 
put into place should prove as helpful to the artisans in 
this country as is the Musée des Arts Décoratifs in Paris 
(upon which the new museum is founded) to the French 
workman. The interest felt in this project by the wealthy 
and influential people of New York was shown on the 
opening day. In spite of its being late in the season, the 
spacious galleries were well filled with society people, and 
nothing but praise was heard of the arrangement of the 
casts, metal-work, textiles, laces, architectural and decora- 
tive drawing, and the like. Everything is to be done to 
facilitate work and study on the part of those to whom 
the collection should be most useful. Admission is free, 
drawing and tracing from objects and photographs will 
be encouraged, and the galleries are so well arranged and 
lighted that work in them will be a pleasure. 


Following the unveiling on May 29 of the monument 
to Peter Cooper came the announcement, made at the 
Commencement of Cooper Union, by ex-Mayor Abram 8. 
Hewitt, that a bequest of $200,000 from Miss Julia Cooper, 
Mr. Peter Cooper’s niece, had been received for the Union. 
This will do much towards fulfilling its founder's wishes 
to make it a fully endowed institution. Mr. Hewitt’s ad- 
dress was, perhaps unconsciously, a worthy tribute to the 
loyalty of this family, with whom a whispered wish on a 
dying bed or a pencilled memorandum on the margin of 
a will is given the weight usually accorded only to prop- 
erly signed and witnessed bequests. 


Nine of the sixteen young women who were graduated 
as M. D.’s at the recent Commencement of the Women’s 
Medical College of the New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children had appointments ready for them. Three 
will continue in the infirmary, a fourth has been assigned 
to the outside practice of the infirmary, three will have 
,0sitions in the New England Hospital for Women in 
oven, and the others go to Philadelphia and Worcester. 


The memory of his wife has been honored by William 
Waldorf Astor in his gift to the Children’s Aid Society 
of their new school building in East Sixteenth Street. 
This building, which has just been opened, makes twenty 
industrial schools owned by this society. 


The recent reception given by the Colonial Dames at the 
old Van Cortlandt Mansion was in honor of the opening 
of the house as a museum of Colonial and Revolutionary 
relics. There were appropriate exercises, a presentation 
of flags from the Sons of the Revolution, addresses, a 
lunch, and a great deal of pleasant social chat. 


Amid the bright liveries of official and diplomatic equi- 
pages, remarkable in Washington, those of the coachmen 
of the Executive Mansion are noticeable on account of 
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their simplicity. The black coats are relieved only by a 
red carnation, and the cockades, or any attempt at osten- 
tation, is entirely lacking when the sweet-f * Lady of 
the White House” takes her daily drive behind the grace- 
ful horses, whose long flowing tails are a rebuke to the un- 
natural ugly dockiug—fast, let us hope, becoming a thivg 
of the pust. 
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PLAN FOR CLUB WORK. 


jOLLOWING a general plan for a study of Greece, 
recently given in this be artment, is subjoined a 
special outline on the Grecian drama and poets. It cov- 
ers two years of work by the Fortnightly Club of Seneca 
Falls, New York, secretary, Mrs. L. : Lathrop, and may 
be culled from to make a one year’s course if desired. 








1895-6. 
THE GREEK DRAMA, 
1. The Sphinx. 
ad 2. Greek Music. 


1. Greek Mytha. 
2. Pallas Athene. 

Dec. 1. Greek Religion. 
2 
1 


1896-7. 

THE GKEKK PORTS, 
Lemnos. 
Philoctetes, Crusoe, 

Enoch Arden. 

The Homeric Ship. 
Homer and the Critics. 
Helen. 
The Importance of the Oath. 


and 


. The Position of Women in 
Athens. 

. Greek Phnys in English and 
American Colleges. 

. The —— of Apollo at 


Troy and its Royal Family. 
Hera. 


phi. 
- The City of the Violet 


Feb. 1 The Olympian System. 
Crown, 
aad 2. Greek Games. Achilles snd Hector—a Con- 
trast, 
March, 1. Thebes. Armor and Weapons of the 
lind. 
= 2. Greek Education. The Underworld of Homer. 
April. 1. Greek Architecture. Schliemann’s Explorations. 
ba 2. Ajax Telamon. Hephaistion the Artist. 
May. Customs and Manuers of the Homer's Admiration for the 
Athenians, jorse. 
A NOTABLE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY. 


A treasured possession belonging to Mrs. Russell Sage 
is an oblong of parchment on which is written in illumi- 
nated text the following declaration: 


TROY FEMALE SEMINARY. 


This diploma is awarded to Miss M. Olivia Slocum for that 
thorough acquaintance with a prescribed course of study and 
that propriety of deportment which entitle her to the highest 
honors of this Institution. Troy, August 4th, 1847. 


J. H. Wittanp, Bens, Marsuact. 
Saran 8S. Wicarp, Asnauam B, O11, 
Principals. Secretary. 

‘*Mrs. Emma Willard had already given up the active 
control of the seminary,” said Mrs. Sage, a few days ago, 
to a representative of the Bazar, ‘‘ but she sat at a table 
while my diploma was being filled out, and her noble face 
beamed a smile of congratulation as the important docu- 
ment was handed to me. The inspiration,” continued 
Mrs. Sage, ‘‘of Mrs. Willard’s personality can hardly be 
realized by those who never saw her. Her countenance 
radiated uplifting thought, and her smile of approbation 
was the highest reward her pupils craved. I can never 
forget, either, the religious atmosphere of the school. 
Mrs. Emma Willard studied Greek after she was fifty 
years of age, not that she might teach it, but that she 
might better understand and interpret the Bible. That 
spirit characterized the institution, too, under Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Willard. Mrs. Sarah was educated by Mrs. 
Emma, and marrying her son became joint principal with 
her husband, under Mrs. Emma Willard’s guidance. 

**Tt will be noticed that my diploma is dated August 4. 
In those days there were no four months’ summer vaca- 
tions. We kept at work until August was fairly started, 
and began again early in September.” 

Yesterday, June 10, 1897, the golden anniversary of 
Mrs. Sage’s graduation from this fine old school was cel- 
ebrated in the pleasant audience-hall of the Troy campus. 
The occasion was a most interesting one. Responding to 
an invitation from the class of 1897, Mrs. Sage, the grad- 
uate of half a century before, delivered an address. 

Nothing could be more significant than this talk of a 
woman whose preparation for life was got at the very be- 
ginning of broad educational opportunities for women, to 
this group of other women who bave found the paths of 
knowledge strewn with rich and splendid harvests and 
whose futures offer careers that know almost no limita- 
tion. 

Its interest is typified in the two pictures shown on an- 
other page of this issue giving Mrs. Sage’s counterfeit 
presentment fifty years apart, one being a daguerreotype 
taken in 1847, the other a photograph of this year’s pro- 
duction. As great as the contrast between these two per- 
sonalities, the young graduate and the mature woman, is 
the difference between the girl student of then and now. 
It was nearly thirty years after Mrs. Willard’s masterly 
address ‘‘to the public, particularly to the members of 
the Legislature of New York,” of 1819, on ‘‘A Plan for 
Improving Female Education”; Troy Female Seminary 
was twenty-six years old; Mount Holyoke had existed for 
ten years; Bradford Academy had dropped its boy pupils 
to devote itself solely to the instruction of girls; Ipswich 
and Abbotts were in full operation, as was coeducational 
Oberlin. Yet with these and more evidences of the growth 
and progress of their dearest aims, those noble pioneers, 
Emma Willard and Mary Lyon, could not have dreamed 
what widening of educational advantages the next fifty 
years would show. 

**T shall point out this contrast,” said Mrs. Sage, telling 
in advance something of what she purposed to say to the 
class of 97, ‘‘and while congratulating them on their 
ery opportunity, utter one or two notes of warning. 

shall urge that the heritage of the old days must not be 
discarded. I have been pained often at the present ten- 
dency on the part of young women to a want of rever- 
ence for their elders, and by the absence of many things 
that have been important but do not seem to be now. 
We are proud of the fine intellectual achievement of the 
new generation, but we, who are elder, deprecate some of 
the characteristics that have developed along with it. 

‘For example, girls at school nowadays have to be 
taught to rise when their teachers enter; to do that was 
instinctive and as natural as to breathe in my school days. 





et 





MRS. RUSSELL SAGE, 
President of the Emma Willard Association of the Troy 
Female Seminary. 


And what do you think of s company of young girls go 
ing daily on a train to a famous institution of learning 
who are so noisy that a passenger appealed to the con 
ductor for the ‘ racket,’ as he called it, to be lessened. 
The conductor's reply was significant. ‘I can’t do any 
thing with them, for they re girls; if they were boys I'd 
put them off.’ It would have been impossible for one of 
Mrs. Willard’s girls to carry such testimony abroad of her 
example, yet Mrs. Willard’s girls were no whit behind 
the modern girl intellectually, when the difference in the 
accessories for acquiring knowledge is considered. It is 
because I believe that the modest, refining, womanly in- 
fluence of that remarkable woman, Emma Willard, and of 
her daughter, Mrs. J. H. Willard, is needed as much, if 
not more, now than when she was living, to radiate it 
directly, that I am doing all I can to preserve, in their 
very essence, the spirit and tradition of the early days of 
Troy Female Seminary : 

How honestly Mrs. Sage gpeaks is attested by what she 
has done and is doing. Her faithful work at the head of 
the Emma Willard Association—that splendid organiza 
tion 750 strong—means, to a person of her years and ex 
acting position in the community, sacrifice of personal 
convenience and often neglect of other enterprises almost 
equally dear, The beautiful Russell Sage Hall, too, which 
is such a notable addition to the group of buildings 
forming the rehabilitated school is, as is well known, the 
tribute of a husband’s sympathy with a wife’s most cher 
ished effort 

If yesterday was a proud and notable day to this alum- 
nus of five decades, it should have been no less one to the 
institution that can win such faithful and long-continued 
loyalty. 

THE ATLANTA WOMAN'S CLUB. 


The Atlanta Woman's Club is another of those lusty 
young organizations which, among women’s clubs, spring 
into existence at an auspicious moment and shoot up at 
once into strong and influential growth. Organized not 
yet two years ago, its record hus all the characteristics of 
av old-established soc lety 

The club was formed on November 11, 1895, at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. W. B. Lowe, and such was the interest from 
the very start that within three months the club was well 
organized and located in beautiful quarters.in the Grand 
Opera-house building. The membership, large at once, 
has increased rapidly until it counts now 350. Mrs. Lowe 
was the first president, and to her unusual business ability, 
as well as to her captivating tact, the club owes much of 
the momentum which has carried it to its present remark- 
able status 

The commercial plan, of which mention has already 
been made in this Department—that of a large advertising 
board holding about a hundred spaces for business cards, 
each about a foot square, and each foot bringing in a 
rental of $10 a year—was Mrs. Lowe's idea, and its success 
has been and still is very profitable. The first year the 
scheme netted the club nearly $1000, and no decrease is 
anticipated for the current season 

Before its first birthday was quite reached this ambi 
tious club called together the other women’s clubs of the 
city and State to form a State Federation, reserving for 
itself the privilege of entertaining all visiting women and 
bearing the entire expense of the convention. The fed 
eration was as successfully organized as the club had 
been, and again Mrs. Lowe, by that time the retiring pre 
sident of the club, took the initial guidance of the State 
body 

To Mrs. John King Ottley the gavel of the club had al- 
ready been given, and she, as its second president, has 
with marked ability and untiring devotion kept up the 
standard set by Mrs. Lowe and directed club energy into 
new avenues of admirable effort. 

Under Mrs, Ottley’s leadership the club has provided for 
its members and the city of Atlanta a course of Univer 
sity Extension lectures on Ethnology, besides numerous 
other lectures and readings, It should be emphasized for 
the encouragement of other clubs undertaking similar en- 
terprises that these lectures have not only added to the 
club as an institution, but have considerably increased its 
financial strength, the University Extension course alone 
petting several hundred dollars. So well, indeed, have the 
club's commercial affairs prospered that, despite the small 
membership fee of $1 and an annual due of only $2 for 
each member, the treasury at the moment shows a balance 
of $700, with nearly $1000 still due from the advertising- 
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board collections, and year’s expenses settled. This money 
is being kept towards a club-house, but that object is not 
crippling the carrying out of other laudable enterprises. 

What is probably nearest to the club’s heart, and the 
effort of which they are very proud, is the ‘* Atlanta Wo- 
man’s Club Free Kindergarten,” which, under the direc- 
tion of the Atlanta Free Kindergarten Association, is sup- 
ported entirely by the club 

It is hardly possible in brief space to enumerate in de- 
tail what this energetic young club is doing and has done. 
It must be summed up that in all matters educational, 
philanthropic, and reformatory—its civic work being a 
whole story by itself—the club is taking a front rank, and 
its influence is already distinctly perceptible not only on 
individual members but abroad in the community. 

Its officers, besides Mrs. Ottley, president, are Mes. Lowe 
and Mrs. M. K. Hurt, vice-presidents; Miss 8. G. Whaley, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Burton Smith, corresponding 
secretary; and Mrs. M. R. Cranston, treasurer. 


BIENNIAL OF THE WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 

The fourth biennial conclave of the World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, in Toronto, Canada, October 
22 to 26, is already awakening much enthusiasm. Dele- 
gates from all parts of the globe will attend. Lady 
Windeyer of Australia will be a guest of the convention, 
and Queen Victoria will be a patron of the infant Band 
of Hope’s eight million members. Over forty countries 
have already sent in the names of their delegates. There 
will be a large representation of brilliant women from 
Canada, the United States, England, the West Indies, and 
our sister republic of Mexico. Europe will send her 
quota, and a notable list comes from Australasia. This 
delegation will be led by their honorary president, Miss 
Jessie Ackerman, one of the “round the world mission 
aries.” With her will be Mrs. M. E. Kirk, of Victoria, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Webb Nicholls from South Australia; 
also delegates from New Zealand and Tasmania. Mrs. M. 
8. R. Whitney, of Honolulu, will represent the Hawaiian 
Islands’ union, of which she is president. Mexico is ex- 
pected to send Mrs. B. B. Blachly. Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard is president of the World's organization, and Lady 
Henry Somerset is vice-president. It is not probable that 
there will be as many present as at London in 1895. To- 
ronto not being as accessible as London, the delegates 
from India, Cape of Good Hope, and other far-off lands 
could hardly reach there. Three-fourths of all the lands 
of the globe were represented at London, and an army of 
delegates so large that it required the largest buildings 
in London to accommodate, 


THE COLONIA CLUB OF BROOKLYN, 


It is said sometimes of women’s clubs that all of one 
class are alike, a statement that is true only in a limited 
degree. Each club has as distinctly its own ajmosphere 
as each person has his special characteristics, and this 
club personality is as quickly discernible. 

The Colonia Club of Brooklyn, New York, is mddelled 
on lines similar to those of other study clubs, but its club 
individuality is thoroughly apparent. One imprint that 
has made itself felt comes undoubtedly from the fact that 
most of its members belong to no other club, bringing 
therefore to the Colonia an undivided interest and effort 
that is impressive. 

The Colonia, as such, was organized in 1892, taking its 
name from that significant ceutennial year when early 
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American history was commemorated on all sides. But 
the club really rose from the ashes of a much older or- 
ganization, a history class that had for eleven years oc- 
cupied itself modestly but most profitably in a persistent 
study of history. When, however, through change and 
removals the class dwindled to three, that trio resolved to 
disband rather than reorganize and continue, and it did 
so. But the force of long association was underestimated, 
and after an interval the three found themselves in coun- 
cil again, planning to light a new flame with the old em- 
bers. Thus is the Colonia, a fresh yet rekindled torch. 
Mrs. Benjamin Estes, at whose home and under whose 
conduct the class pursued its long course, was fitly made 
the first president of the club, and though the officers are 








MRS. RUSSELL SAGE (MISS M. OLIVIA SLOUUM), 
At her Graduation from Troy Female Seminary. 


elected annually, the voice of the Colonia has insisted 
upon her serving the entire five-term limit permitted by 
the constitution. It is but justice to emphasize the value 
to the club which this constant, faithful, and lofty ser- 
vice of Mrs. Estes has been. 

The work of the club is done under five standing com- 
mittees, and is done, it may be added, by the club only, 
the Colonia having almost no papers or talks except by 
club members. This is not a fixed rule, rather a practice 
which is an expression of the club’s desire to feel con- 
stantly the muscle of its development. The spirit of the 
club is markedly earnestness of purpose and warm reci- 
procity. 

A feature of the club is its guest membership, which is 
composed of members who have left the club or changed 
their residence from Brooklyn. These pay no dues, but 
are entitled to all the privileges of the club except that 
of voting, and in return write a letter once a year to the 
club. The active membership is limited to fifty, and it is 
full, with a considerable waiting list. The initiation fee 
is $3 and annual dues the same sum. It is federated in 
the State and general organizations. The officers, elected 
last month, are: President, Mrs. George W. Brush; vice 
president, Mrs. E. J. Van Everen; recording secretary, 
Miss Mabel Davison; corresponding secretary, Mrs. James 
Watt; treasurer, Mrs. John Seaman; auditor, Miss J. A. 
Estes; directors, Mrs. Alfred Romer, Mrs. Elias Lewis, 
Mrs. John Hills, Mrs. Lucius 8. Miller, Mrs. James H. 
Pittinger Marcaret HamiItton WELCH. 
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( NE of New York’s most notable women along pa- 

triotic lines is Mrs. Benjamin Silliman Church, one 
of the founders of both the original Society of Colonial 
Dames of America and the later Colonial Dames of the 
State of New York, a constituent part of the national so- 
ciety of that name. Her faith in the ennobling influence 
of patriotism is aboundin g—patriotism not as a sentiment 
only, but asa power to produce practical and wide-spread- 
ing results; for it is one of her tenets that the nation must 
be in touch with all its component parts in order that all 
may work together for the good of the whole, just as all 
the members of the human body are essential for the well- 
being of the individual. Thus she holds that efforts for 
each district of the country are necessary for the welfare 
of that particular portion, but that the greatest and most 
far-reaching benefits accrue when all join together and the 
nation acts as a unit. 

Mrs. Church has been the chairman of New York city’s 
women commissioners to the Tennessee Centennial Ex po- 
sition, and has worked arduously that the feminine quota 
of the great metropolis should be well represented. She 
was born in Nashville, and received part of her educa- 
tion there, so naturally feels a deep interest in all that 
concerns that district, especially as her mother, Elizabeth 
Searcy Cantrell, was also a native of Tennessee. Her 
father was Abraham Van Wyck, of New York origin, 
and a descendant of the famous patriot, Theodorus Van 
Wyck, a member of the Committee of Safety. But Mrs. 
Church has many distinguished ancestors, among them 
Samuel Howell and Peter Stretch, of Philadelphia, both 
men of great wealth and influence. It was from the 
former's silver, melted, that the first United States cur- 
rency was made. The father of Peter Stretch founded 
and was governor of the noted ‘‘ Fish House Club” of 
Philadelphia. 

As a girl Mrs. Church spent some time in Washington, 
but most of her life since has been passed in New York, 
where her home is a most attractive one, filled as it is with 
quaint and valuable family heirlooms. A little secretary 
surmounted by two rows of books was the gift of General 
Washington to the fair Anne Stuart, whom he gave away 
on her wedding day to General Philip Church. Another 
old relic is the mahogany sofa upon which Washington 
and Governor Jonathan Trumbull often sat while ad- 
justing the affairs of the nation. The latter dignitary 
was a progenitor of Mr. Benjamin Silliman Church, 
who numbers a host of other notable forefathers, in- 
cluding John Alden and General Philip Schuyler. 

Mr. Church is himself a distinguished engineer, stand- 
ing at the head of his professifn, and well known abroad. 
He devised and built the new Croton Aqueduct. 

Their only child is a bright and winning young lady 
who inherits her mother’s talent for art. She is one of 
the youthful belles of New York’s fashionable world. 

Mrs. Church has a decided penchant for music as well 
as art, and is also literary in her tastes. She has high 
standards of living, being most upright of character and 
uncompromising where a question of right is at stake. 
Truth and justice are her watchword. 

Since the formation of New York’s national coterie of 
Colonial Dames, Mrs. Church has been the recording sec- 
retary until the recent election, when she was chosen vice- 
president, an office for which she is well fitted. 
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DESIGNS FOR UNDERGIT- 
WORK UPON VELVET. 
See illustration on page 490, 


HESE designs cam be used for a perpen- 

dicular border of a portiére, or, for a 
table or mantel cover, or for the ends of a 
piano scarf. It may be used directly upon 
the material of the drapery, or it can be in- 
seried as a strip of ornament of another 
shade or tint. 

It is a much more convenient piece of 
work done as a strip than as a whole, and if 
properly prepared, can be worked in the 
hand instead of on the frame. 

The effect of the insertion of a length of 
embroidery of a harmonizing shade is often 
extremely good, if the f#xture or material is 
the same. I mean by this that the strip of 
embroidery should be of velvet, if the body 
of the hanging is of velvet, as the use of a 
different material would quite destroy the 
value of it as a whole. The shade of the 
velvet used as a background for the em- 
broidery may be lighter than that’ used for 
the body of the hanging, or it may even be 
of a contrasting color, although such vari 
ation should be very carefully considered 

The design can be stamped upon the back 
of the velvet and cut out with sharp-pointed 
scissors. The interstices which are left must 
be backed with something which will throw 
the design into prominence. If the velvet is 
placed over cloth of gold, the effect will be 
that of gold embroidery. If placed over 
satin, it will give the effect of a rich silk 
embroidery. Whatever material is chosen 
for the undercut effect should be a strip a 
little wider than the design, and tacked firm 
ly upon a table. The back of the velvet 
which the design is cut from should then 
be lightly brushed with paste and laid over 
it, carefully pressing down the 
edges of the design. When it is thoroughly 
dry the edges of the velvet are to be sewed 


to the under material, the stitches going over 


and enclosing a rather coarse gold thread 
This is a very easy and effective method 

of embroidery for hangings or pieces which 

come within the category of furniture. 
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HALL & RUCKEL 
NEW YORK Proprietors LONDON 


A sample of Sozodont and Sozoderma Soap 
te} for the postage, three cents. 
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HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 











Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, will be 
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“A perfect type of the highest order 
pare in manutacture.” 


Walter Baker & C0: 











Absolutely Pure. 
i Delicious. 
Nutritious. 

cosTs LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 





sent by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 








White Soap. 


An absolutely pure, snow-white, floating soap, For toilet, 
bath, nursery and fine laundry work, Cleanses 
thoroughly and leaves the skin soft as velvet. 


Made in two sizes—a 5-cent cake, which is most 
suitable for nursery and toilet, and a larger cake 
for laundry and bathroom use. 


BIG AND STRONG_eemmm 


The Prudential 


is one of the largest and strongest Life Insurance Com- 
panies in the world. Whether you seek Protection, 
Investment, or both combined, THE PRUDENTIAL can 
supply your wants. 





| 





Assets, - 
Income, - 
Surplus, - - 


$19,541,827 
14,158,445 
4,034,116 


Ages 1 to 70. Amounts $15 to $50,000. 
Men, Women, and Children. 





| ury 





Write for particulars. | 


The Prudential Insurance Company 


of America, 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Strengt b, Purity =. 
FLAGVANCE Remartavie Pecaey 


The most refined Perfume, and to-day the 
Standard in all civilized countries. Ht is the 
Pioneer of ali Colognes now sold in the New 
World, having been imported for almost three- 
quarters of a century. 


Be sure that you get the “No. 4711.” 
MULHENS & KROPFF,NEW YORK.uS.AGE 
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DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 17%0. 











VIOLETTE DE LA REINE } 


Leading druggists and department stores now sell | 
it, or send 12 cents in stamps for a small sample to 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Wholesale Agents, 22-24 Washington Place, New York City. 
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A PRIZE OF $200 


1S OFFERED 


FOR THE BEST POEM 


Not exceeding Twenty lines on Machine-Made 
CEYLON AND INDIA TEA, 


Only one prize is offered, but poems found 
suitable will be purchased from competitors. 
This method is considered more likely to give 
satisfaction than a long list of graded awards 

Poems may be signed with name or with 
nom de plume for identification, and must be 
sent by Mail Only previous to August r, 1897, 
addressed ** Ceylon and India ‘Tea Prize Poem,” 
care of J. Walter Thompson Co., Times Build- 
ing, New York. 

No MSS. will be returned, The award will 
be made by three literary people and announced 
before Oct. 1st, and the poems published in 
leading papers. 

The following figures or metaphors on the 
Union of Boiling water with India and Ceylon 
Tea must be included in the poem: 


1. A teaspoonful of Ceylon and India Tea 
is like a maiden’s heart, pure and unsullied. 

2. The boiling water represents the man. 
The warmth of his love extracts and sets free 
the strength and sweetness of the maiden’s 
heart and thus assimilates all her goodness and 
purity. The water must be boiling (carry on 
the metaphor) or the true essence is not ex- 
tracted. 


3. The tea-pot is the altar where the mar- 
riage ceremony is performed ; in other words, 
five minutes’ infusion or ceremony makes the 
two into one life. 

4. The liquid tea is the married life, free 
from bitterness, wholesome, refreshing, and, 
two in one, goes forth doing good to all: sooth- 
ing, comforting, and invigorating 


5. Sugar and cream are like riches and lux 
To many, life is incomplete without them, 
though some think that they spoil its fragrance. 

6. All other teas being soiled by the touch 
of many unclean hands (here metaphor), can 
only make unhappy unions, resulting in nerve 
disturbance and sopulsion. 
























Lablache { 
Face Powder 


makes the euaateaten' 
soft, smooth, and beauti- 
ful; nourishes the conei- ¢ 
tive nerves and brings ¢ 
the natural bloom and 
freshness of a healthy 
skin. It is the most 
Perfect Face Powder 


) poe Cet a ed, 

. in the world. ake no 

in i 

Flesh, White, Pink, and Cream tints. 

) Price, 50 cts. per box. Of all Druggists or by mail. § 

BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, ( 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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GENUINE FARINA COLOGNE 


Inferior products and spurious imitations are now 
being sold as “‘ Farina Cologne,” and so closely have 
the bottles and labels been copied that even dealers are 
deceived. The words, “gegenuber dem Julichs- 
Platz,” have not been copied because they constitute 
the address of the great Farina distillery, ‘* gegenuber 
dem Julichs-Platz ”’ (opposite the Julichs Place). 
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Schieffetin & Co., New York, Sole Agents, 





| 
| GET RICH UICKLY. Send for “ qo Inventions Wanted.” 
| Edgar Tate & Co., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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SUMMER GOWNS. 


OR summer evening gowns nothing is daintier than the light taffetas and foulard 
silks. In pale green striped with pink and heliotrope is an exceedingly smart little 
gown. The waist is of white silk mull laid in wide tucks, which are stitched with 
heavy white silk. A bertha of fine white mull trimmed with lace is caught up in 
uares. On one shoulder is a bunch of artificial flowers. Three folds of heliotrope 
trim the skirt, and a belt of heliotrope satin finishes the waist. 

A carriage costume from McCreery & Co. is of bluet-blue taffeta, with waist of thin 
white material, which is tucked and overlaid with blue silk and appliqué lace. The 
sleeves are of silk, puffed and corded, and finished with lace frills. Belt and collar are 
of amber velvet, the belt fastened at the left side with three gold buttons. The skirt is 
corded on the hips and trimmed half-way up with a small ruffle. To wear with this cos- 
tume is a bluet straw hat trimmed with blue moiré ribbon and corn-flowers. An odd 
feature of this hat is the brim of blue spangled net edged with three rows of coarse straw. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


4k - Exhibition of Musical and Dramatic Art was opened last Thursday at the 

Grafton Galleries. Sir Henry Irving has lent over thirty interesting portraits: 
Sargent’s Miss Terry as Lady Macbeth; a striking sketch of Kean, done in his dressing- 
room, by Clint; Charles Kemble, by Briggs; Garrick and Mrs. Cibber; one of Garrick 
alone, after Reynolds; a fine group by Zoffany (who is well represented in the collection), 
and others too numerous to mention. 

There is a lovely portrait of the famous Dorothy Jordan, that by Romney, from which 
many prints have been made. After admiring her beauty and charm, it is sad to turn 
towards her as represented by Lawrence many years later, when she had grown so coarse 
and elderly as to look like quite another woman. 

Mrs. Siddons’s familiar face gazes at us from many canvases. Nell Gwyn, as fair but 
not so refined as her later sister in art, is pictured over and over, sometimes alone, 
sometimes with her little sons, the founders of two noble families. 

Watt's portrait of Mrs. Langtry is already familiar to the public, having been exhib- 
ited more than once. It is lovely, but not more so than ‘‘ A Jersey Lily,” by Millais— 
the Lily of twenty years or so ago—the, fair original must forgive me if I am overstating 
the time—who had surely one of the sweetest faces the sun ever shone upon. here are 
a fascinating sketch of Eleanora Duse lent by Henschel, and a small portrait of Hen- 
schel by Alma-Tadema. Foreign artists are not very well represented; there are pic- 
tures of the two Coquelins, and one of Sarah Bernhardt, but nothing of Ludwig Barnay, 
who is certainly a much greater man than many of those whose counterfeit present- 
ments adorn the walls of this gallery. Something to be remembered is the Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell as Mrs, Tanqueray, by Solomon. The expression of despair and misery of the 
face, with the foot-lights shining up into it, is so real that it leaves a sadness in the mind 
of the beholder. 

The old play-bills are interesting, and the prints and mezzotints. In fact, it is quite 
impossible to do justice to the collection during one hurried visit. 

Amongst the visitors I noticed Mrs. Humphreys, the ‘‘ Madge” of Truth. She is the 
queen of newspaper correspondents. In her own domain she has no equal, for she 
writes good English, is never guilty of slipslop or scandal, and can render interesting 
anything, from a sleeve to a tomato mayonnaise. 


Mrs. John Hays Hammond's book, A Woman's Part in a Revolution, has quickly run 
through its firstedition. It is an interesting little volume, and relates graphically all the 
sickening suspense and leaden despair through which the wives of the Johannesburg 
** Reformers ” passed last year. Mrs. Hammond is a good-looking and charming woman. 
She and her husband have taken a pretty house in Kent for the summer, and have 
planned to make a good many American friends happy during the next few months. 


0 





CARRIAGE TOILETTE 
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SUMMER EVENING GOWN 


Last week I paid a visit to Lady Henry Somerset's home for intemperate women, 
at Duxhurst, near Reigate, Surrey. The country is now at its best; the blue- 
bells are still to be seen in copses and sheltered places; the hawthorn is begin- 
ning to adorn the hedges; the fresh green of the oaks and elms makes one feel 
young only to look at it, and the boughs of the copper beeches are beautiful 
enough to be used in adorning drawing-rooms. Of course the Duxhurst colony 
was seen at its best. The grounds were well cared for, especially all about the 
large house (which existed when Lady Henry bought the property) where the 
lady patients live. Near it are several greenhouses, where tomatoes and other 
vegetables are being forced. The patients are employed in gardening, and the 
produce is sold, thus supplying funds to the institution. Lady Henry has built 
six cottages, a larger house in the midst of them containing a dining-hall and a 
work-room, a chapel, and a good-sized cottage somewhat apart from the other 
buildings, where children from the slums of London are received every fortnight, 
between May and October, in batches of fifteen. They remain two weeks. All 
the cottages are of tin or corrugated iron, rendered pretty by a covering of stucco, 
which, showing between the cross beams of black wood, gives a look of solidity 
to the structures. 

The inside is all of wood, in some places merely varnished, in others colored 
red, blue, or green. The most exquisite order and cleanliness prevail every- 
where. Each room is provided with healthy flowering plants in pots, which 
give an air of homelike coziness; scarlet geraniums predominate. 

No meals are prepared in the cottages except tea. The women dine in the 
hall, a large open bright apartment with several good pictures on the walls. 
Each cottage has a small kitchen where tea is made, and this room looked so 
attractive that it made us regret that only dipsomaniacs and children may avail 
themselves of its comforts. 

The chapel is exceedingly neat and pretty. Our guide—a buxom elderly wo- 
man in a cap and apron—uncovered the altar cloth, and told us that it had been 
presented by the Duchess of Bedford. It is white, with a dove embroidered on 
the middle section, while the sides are worked in gold thread of different shades in 
a way too marvellous for description. The effect is dazzling. 

The children’s cottage was to me the most interesting part of the colony. The 
windows are long and low, daintily curtained with crimson and white dimity,. 
The little iron beds and cots, black with brass knobs, and covered with scarlet 
blankets, must look most inviting to the poor little creatures coming from poor 
and crowded tenements. 

They much object, our guide told us, to their first bath, which is, for obvious 
reasons, performed in an outhouse provided for the purpose. All subsequent 
ablutions take place in the dormitory. The children wear, during their stay, blue- 
checked pinafores and scarlet cloaks. One dear little creature, with distorted legs, 
had a pretty, fresh little face. She was only four years old, but spoke sweetly, 
and seemed very happy and contented. 

One hates to think of the squalid homes to which, after their taste of cleanliness 
and pleasure, they must return. 


The German Emperor is always an interesting person to read about, whether 
he be alarming a garrison at two o'clock in the morning, designing men-o’-war, 
composing music, or sending congratulatory telegrams. He is a sincerely reli- 
gious man, and takes great interest in the founding of churches. A short time ago 
two new ones were consecrated. His Majesty presented a Bible to each, and on 
the fly-leaf of the sacred books he wrote, “John xv. and 5th.” Surely an ap- 
propriate text for the purpose. E. E. B. 

Lonpon, May 18, 1597. 
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WIDE-BRIMMED HAT 


WITH OSTRICH 


SUMMER HATS. 


ATS this season are apparently chosen with refer- 

ence to the side effect as well as the full face. In 
black straw is one of which the side -lines are particu- 
larly good. The brim is slightly tilted at the left, and 
shows underneath some soft ostrich tips. Around the 
crown is a double pleated frill of stiff pink taffeta starting 
from a narrow black velvet band, which is finished in 
front with a long-looped bow-knot and small steel buckle. 
A tuft of black ostrich plumes is put on most gracefully 
at the left side. 

Another black straw hat trimmed with pink taffeta is 
effective at the side. This hat has a broad band of black 
velvet around the crown, with three pleatings of pink 
taffeta put on in rosettes. Stiff black wings are put in 
between the rosettes in an odd but smart effect. 


FRENCH WEDDING GOWN. 
See illustration ou front page. 

j EDDING gowns of white satin are always effec- 

tive, for the material shows to the greatest possible 
advantage in the long train and simple style that fashion 
demands. A ag wna J smart design from the Maison 
Coguenheim, Paris, has a long train which is untrimmed, 
but the front of the skirt has two flounces of mousseline 
de soie headed with three ruches and sprays of orange 
blossoms at regular intervals. 

The waist is trimmed with a fichu of mousseline de soie 
which is pointed at the back and is caught on the shoul- 
ders into a bow. Between the folds of the fichu on the 
front of the waist is a full shirred yoke of mousseline de 
soie and on the left shoulder is a spray of orange blossoms. 
The sleeves are laid in three pleats at the top and have 
a mousseline epauletie; at the wrists are ruffles of the 
mousseline. The collar is of ribbon, with rosettes and an 
inside ruche of the mousseline. A tulle veil covers the 
entire gown and is fastened to the hair under a wreath of 
orange blossoms. 


JEWISH SISTERHOODS OF PERSONAL 


SERVICE. 

OR the earliest trace of these sisterhoods one must go 
back beyond the period of the Reformation, beyond 

the age of chivalry, beyond the glories of Moorish Spain, 
beyond imperial Rome; and as beyond, so within them all, 
one can discern through the veil of the piled-up centuries, 
now thriving in the sunlight of tolerance, now crouching 
beneath the heel of bigotry, the Jewish synagogue—its 
service, its teachings, and its ceremonials always in the 
hands of its men; the other half of its work, the uplift- 
ing of the fallen, the succoring of the poor and helpless, 
ever intrusted to its women, Theirs to feed the hungry, 
nurse the sick, enshroud the dead,-and mother the orphan. 

But in modern times and in large cities the destitution 
that meets them at every turn is simply appalling. Much 
distress is of course relieved by the great charitable insti- 
tutions, yet these can be helpful only in certain cases. 

In the city of New York, for example, the Jews had 
their hospitals for the sick and their homes for their aged, 
their orphans, and their incurables, yet these reached in- 
dividuals only. Beyond occasional and often only tem- 
porary relief, little could be done for the poor as a class, 
save to give their children a fair chance to become help- 
ful men and women. For this, industrial and technical 
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schools were needed, and 
the close of the century sees 
them thriving and multi- 
plying in all quarters. 

At the corner of East 

’ Broadway and Jefferson 
Street stands the Hebrew 
Institute —like the great 
hospitals, sectarian only in 
name; it is a veritable Peo- 
ple’s Palace, offering to the 
thousands of all ages that 
throng the building day and 
night every possible educa- 
tional advantage, and all in- 
ducements to pleasant and 
uplifting social intercourse. 

From such seed the sow- 
ers rightly expected to gar- 
ner a goodly harvest. Then, 
defeating their hopes, came 
the sudden and enormous 
influx of the Russian Jews. 
Expelled by thousands, they 
reached our shores, ignorant 
of our language and of any 
trade or means of liveli- 
hood, sorely burdened with 
their helpless and their 
aged, and lacking in many 
instances the outer forms of 
civilization ; an easy prey to 
crafty demagogues of polit- 
ical or of trades-union com 
plexion, yet suspicious of 
advice—ay, even of help— 
when offered by those god- 
less ones who, though claim- 
ing to be of their fuith and 
wearing their features, lived 
not according to the sacred 
command of the Talmudists 
of sainted memory. 

The problem of caring 
for and educating these 
thousands of penniless fam- 
ilies seemed almost baffling. 
Strenuous efforts were put 
forth; every Jew added 
what he could to the fund 
that had to be raised. The 
solution was still hopeless, 
when asa heaven-sent relief 
came ten millions of dol- 
lars from the late Baron de 
Hirsch. 

One would think so princely a sum wellnigh inexhaust- 
ible, and that its beneficiaries, when so much was theirs 
by actual deed of gift, need put forth no efforts of their 
own. But gold given to every idle hand that reached for 
it would prove a curse instead of a blessing, and there 
were better uses for it. So, while much was needed for 
the amelioration of poignant distress and for the immedi- 
ate care of the immigrants, much was also devoted to the 
establishment of colonies like the one at Vineland, New 
Jersey. For those who refused to leave the crowded tene- 
ments where dwelt their friends, and who at once accept- 
ed the ready work offered by the sweat-shops, day and 
night schools were opened, wherein to fit adults as well as 
children for American citizenship. But uo influence was 
strong enough to prevent 
the great mass of men and 
women from following the 
enslaving trade already 
adopted by those of their 
kin who had preceded them 
here. 

Tailors and  garment- 
workers found their ranks 
overwhelmingly increased, 
but the sweaters and mid- 
dle-men throve. The ma- 
chine - operator who had 
managed to scrape together 
a few dollars hired a few 
sewing-machines and taught 
the new-comers to run them. 
Paying these less than he 
received for the finished 
work, his profits rose ac- 
cordingly, and a new sweat- 
shop had taken root. With 
the increased army of la 
borers wages fell, strikes 
extended, and the general 
misery grew to vast propor- 
tions. 

Moneyed help was only 
a temporary expedient, 
schools were for the future, 
institutions only for the 
sick and helpless. Nothing 
could now raise the masses 
save direct personal influ- 
ence exerted upon the in- 
dividuals. Then from the 
United Hebrew Charities 
went forth to all congrega- 
tions a call for volunteers, 
each to undertake the up- 
lifting of one family, to 
make it helpful instead of 
helpless. 

The bands of women who 
had been conducting the 
charity-work in the syna 
gogues sent ready response. 
One after the other they 
swung into line, organizing 
themselves into Sisterhoods 
of Personal Service, each 
definitely designated by the 
name of the congregation to 
which it belonged. Each 
association accepted a dis- 
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trict apportioned to it by the United Hebrew Charities, 
and the members pledged themselves to take personal 
charge of the families sent to them by the central office. 

As was to be expected, errors of judgment in the care 
of these families were at first of frequent occurrence, due 
more often to over-zealousness than to neglect. But as 
time passed on experience taught the sisterhoods that not 
all women, however conscientious and well-meaning, are 
competent to wisely serve the poor. So, because it would 
not do to offend these workers; because there were others 
willing to aye yet who, having small children, hesitated 
to enter the dwellings of the poor and risk carrying to 
their own homes the germs of disease; because there are 
other ways to render personal service to the poor, and to 
thus enable each worker to find her special groove—the 
sisterhood found it necessary to form various sections. 
Each has a guide who is responsible to the sisterhood; a 
new section is formed whenever a new field of work is 
needed, and includes as many workers as its guide can 
impress. 

To provide a headquarters for the transaction of the 
work, and in order to keep in close touch with their poor, 
rooms, or, When means permit, a house, is hired in the cen 
tre of the sisterhood district. Such a house may well be 
included in the *‘ settlement” list, for some of them have 
residents, and all extend the same advantages. Among 
adults, classes and also social gatherings are encouraged. 
Working girls and boys and the mothers of the pupils in 
the mission and industrial classes gladly avail themselves 
of the privilege. 

The kindergarten and day nursery are in each house, as 
are afternoon classes for older children in home-keeping. 
Other features are introduced as required. One has a 
room for unskilled work-women; another a tailor shop 
where unemployed men always find work, the garments 
they make being given to the poor or sold at cost; a 
starving cobbler was kept at work by another, repairing 
for distribution amongst the poor the half-worn shoes sent 
to the rooms by the members. One has an employment 
bureau which does excellent work, and another has a 
cooking-teacher who teaches the mother how to prepare 
nutritious and appetizing food at a minimum cost. 

The Federation of Sisterhoods is formed of delegates 
from each sisterhood. It holds monthly meetings, at 
which the reports submitted by the various sisterhoods 
are read, and a subject pertinent to the communal work is 
fully discussed. Experiences are exchanged, difficulties 
as encountered by individual workers candidly confessed, 
advice sought and given, and practical suggestions called 
forth that are new to many and helpful to all. Fraudu 
lent cases, if proved beyond doubt, are black-listed, and 
suspicious ones placed under close observation. 

Briefly stated, the federation is a clearing- house in- 
tended to keep the sisterhoods in friendly touch with one 
another, and in official touch with the office of the United 
Hebrew Charities. Mrs. William Einstein, of Emanu-El 
Sisterhood, is its president. The sisterhood work of per- 
sonal service is sectarian for various reasons; but no one 
of alien faith is sent away unaided. Temporarily relieved, 
he is directed to some Gentile association for further 
care. Said one of these quite recently to the writer: 
‘** Shure, mum, it’s thankin’ ye fur this from the bottom 
uv me sowl I am; an’ it’s whin folks is down, mum,” she 
naively added, her eyes resting on the Hebrew motto over 
the door, ‘‘ shure it’s thin that they doos be wishin’ thim 
silves Jews.” 

There is much hue-and-cry about sectarianism in char 
ity; yet so long as an actual sufferer is relieved, or a 
helpless man is helped to become a helpful one, what 
matter his faith or his creed? bsaBeL RK, WaALLacn. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
BY THE OLD WELL OF JAHAR. 


TT Cumner’s son, when all was told, Pango Dooni said: 

‘If my sou be dead where those jackals swarm, it is 
well he died for his friend. If he be living, then it is also 
well. If he be saved, we will march to Mandakan, with 
all our men, he and I, and it shal] be as Cumner wills, if 
I stay in Mandakan or if I return to my bills.” 

‘* My father said in the council-room, ‘ Better the strong 
robber than the weak coward,’ and my father never lied,” 
said the lad, dauntlessly. The strong, tall chief, with the 
dark face and fierce eyes, roused in him the regard of 
youth for strong manhood. 

‘*A hundred years ago they stole from my fathers the 
Palace and State of Mandakan,” answered the chief, “and 
all that is bere and all that is there is mine. If I drive 
the kine of thieves from the plains to my hills, the cattle 
were mine ere I drove them. If I harry the rich in the 
midst of the Dakoon’s men, it is gaining my own over 
naked swords. If I save your tribe and Cumner’s men 
from the half-breed jackal Boonda Broke, and hoist your 
flag on the Palace wall, it is only I who should do it.” 

Then he took the lad inside his house, with the great 
wooden pillars and the high gates, and the dark windows 
all barred up and down with iron, and he led him toa 
court-yard where was a pool of clear water. He made 
him bathe in it, and dark - skinned slaves brought him 
bread dipped in wine, and when he had eaten they laid 
him on skins and rubbed him dry and rolled him in soft 
linen, and he drank the coffee they gave him, and they sat 
by and fanned him until he fell asleep. 

The red birds on the window-sill sang through his sleep 
into his dreams, and he thought he was in the Dakoon’s 
Palace at Mandakan with a thousand men before him, and 
three men came forward and offered him a sword. And 
a bird came flying through the great chambers and hung 
over him, singing in a voice that he understood, and he 
spoke to the three and to the thousand, in the words of 
the bird, and said, 

‘It is fighting and fighting for honor and glory and 
houses and kine, but naught for love, and naught that 
there may be peace.” 

And the men said in reply, ‘‘ It is all for love and it is 
all for peace,” and they still held out the sword to him. 
And he took it and buckled it to his side, and the bird, 
flying away out of the great window of the chamber, 
sang, “ Peace! Peace! Peace!’ And Pango Dooni’s son, 
standing by with a shining face, said, ‘‘ Peace! Peace!” 
and the great Cumner said, ** Peace!” and a woman’s 
voice, not louder than a bee’s, but clear and distinct 
above all others, said, ‘‘ Peace!” 

He awoke and knew it was a dream; and there beside 
him stood Pango Dooni, in his dress of scarlet and gold 
and brown, his broadsword buckled on, a kris at his belt, 
and a rich jewel in his cap. 

“Ten of my captains and three of my kinsmen are 
come to break bread with Cumner’s son,” said he. “‘ They 
would hear the tale of our kinsmen who died against the 
Palace wall by the will of the sick Dakoon.” 

The lad sprang to his feet refreshed and well, the linen 
and skins falling away from his lithe, clean = and 
limbs, and he took from the slaves his clothes. The eye 
of the chief ran up and down his form from his keen 
blue eye to his smal! strong ankle. 

**It is the body of a perfect man,” said he. ‘‘In the 
days when our state was powerful and great, when men 
and not dogs ruled at Mandakan, no man might be Da- 
koou save him who was clear of mote or beam; of true 
bone and body, like a high-bred yearling got from a per- 
fect stud. But two such are there that I have seen in 
Mandakan to-day, and they are thine and mine own son’s.” 

The lad laughed. “I have eaten good meat,” said he, 
‘‘and I have no muddy blood.” 

When they came to the dining-hall, the lad at first was 
abashed, for twenty men stood up to meet him, and each 
held out his hand and spoke the vow of a brother-in-blood, 
for the ride he had made and his honest face together 
acted on them. Moreover, whom the head of their clan 
honored they also delighted to honor. They were tall, 
barbaric icakinn men, and some had a truculent look, but 
most were of a daring,opeu manner, and careless in speech 
and gay at heart. 

Cumner’s son told them of his ride, and of Tang-a-Da- 


hit, and at last of the men of their tribe who died by the * 


Palace wall. With one accord they rose in their places 
and swore over bread and a drop of blood of their chief 
that they would not sheath their swords again till a thou- 
sand of Boonda Broke’s and the Dakoon’s men lay where 
their own kinsmen had fallen. If it chanced that Tang- 
a-Dahit was dead, then they would never rest until Boonda 
Broke and all his clan were blotted out. But it seemed 
to them all that Tang-a-Dahit must return safe, and they 
raised their glasses and drank to Lim as to a living bro- 
ther. Only Pango Dooni himself was silent, for he was 
thinking much of what should be done at Mandakan. 

They came out upon the plateau where the fortress 
stood, and three hundred mounted men marched past, 
with naked swords and bare krises in their belts, and 
then wheeled suddeuly and stood still, and shot their 
swords up into the air the full length of the arm, and 
called the battle-call of their tribe. ‘The chief looked on 
unmoved, save once when a tall trooper rode near him. 
He suddenly called this man forth. 

** Where hast thou been, brother?” he asked. 

“Three days was I beyond the Bar of Balmud, search- 
ing for the dog who robbed my mother; three days did I 
ride to keep my word with a foe who gave me his horse 
when we were both unarmed and spent, and with broken 
weapons could fight no more; and two days did I ride to 
be by a woman's side when her great sickness should come 
upon her. This is all, my lord, since I went forth, save 
this jewel which I plucked from the cap of a gentleman 
from the Palace. It was toll he paid even at the gates of 
Mandakan.” 

** Didst thou do all that thou didst promise?” 

** All, my lord.” 

**Even to the woman?” The chief's eye burned upon 
the man. 

“‘A strong male child is come into the world to serve 
my lord,” said the trooper, and he bowed his head. 

* Begun in Hasran’s Bazan No. 2, Vol. XXX. 


CUMNER’S SON." 
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“The jewel is thine and not mine, brother,” said the 
chief, softly, and the fierceness of his eyes abated; ‘* but 
I will take the child.” 

The trooper drew back among his fellows, and the 
columns rode towards the farther end of the plateau. 
Then all at once the horses plunged iuto a wild gallop, 
and the hillsmen came thundering down towards the chief 
and Cumner’s son, with swords waving and cutting to 
right and left, calling aloud, their eyes blazing, their teeth 
showing, death and valor in their eyes. The chief glanced 
at Cumner’s son. The horses were not fifteen feet from 
the lad, but he did not stira muscle. They were not six 
feet from him, and swords flashed before his eyes, but 
still he did not stir a bair’s-breadth, nor was there any- 
thing but composure and interest in his face. In response 
to a cry the horses suddenly stop in full career, not 
more than three feet from him. aching out, he could 
have stroked the flaming nostril of the stallion nearest 
him. 

Pango Dooni took from his side a short, gold-handled 
sword, and handed it to him. 

‘*A hundred years ago,” said he, ‘‘it hung in the belt 
of the Dakoon of Mandakan; it wil) hang as well in thine.” 
Then he added, for he saw a strange look in the lad’s eyes, 
“* The father of my father’s father wore it in the Palace, 
and it has come from his breed to me, and it shall go from 
me to thee, and from thee to thy breed, if thou wilt honor 
me.” 

The lad stuck it in his belt with pride, and taking from 
his pocket a silver-mounted pistol, said: 

* This was the gift of a fighting-chief to a fighting-chief 
when they met in a beleaguered town, with spoil and blood 
and misery and sick women and children round them; 
and it goes to a strong man, if he will take the gift of a 


At that moment there was a cry from beyond the troop- 
ers, and it was answered from among them by a kinsman 
of Pango Dooni, and presently, the troopers parting, down 
the line came Tang-a-Dahit with bandaged head and 
arm. 

In greeting, Pango Dooni raised the pistol which Cum- 
ner’s son had given him and fired it into the air, and 
straightway three hundred men did the same. 

Dismounting, Tang-a-Dahit stood before his father. 

“Have the Dakoon’s vermin fastened on the young 
bull at last?” asked Pango Dooni, his eyes brightening. 

“They crawled and fastened, but they have not fed,” 
answered Tang-a-Duhit in a strong voice, for his wounds 
had not sunk deep. ‘“ By the Old Well of Jabar, which 
has one side to the mountain wall and one to the cliff 
edge, I halted and took my stand. The mare and the sor- 
rel of Cumner’s son I put inside the house that covers the 
well, and I lifted two stones from the floor and set them 
against the entrance. A beggar lay dead beside the well, 
and his dog licked his body. I killed the cur, for, follow- 
ing its master, it would have peace, and peace is more 
than life. Then with the pole of the water-pail I threw 
the dead dog across the entrance upon the paving-stones, 
for these vermin of plainsmen will not pass where a dead 
dog lies, as my father knows well. They came not by the 
entrance, but they swarmed elsewhere, as ants swarm 
upon a sand hill, upon the roofs, and at the little window 
where the lamp burns. 

“I drove them from the window and killed them 
through the doorway, but they were forty to one. In the 
end the pest would have carried me to death, as a jackal 
carries the broken meats to his den, if our hillsmen had 
not come. For an hour I fought; and five of them I 
killed and seven wounded, and then at the shouts of our 
hillsmen they fled at last. But nine of them fell by the 
hands of our people. Thrice was I wounded, but my 
wounds are no deeper than the scratches of a tiger's 
cub.” 

“* Hadst thou fought for thyself, the deed were good,” 
said Pango Dooni, ‘‘ but thy blood was shed for another, 
and that is the pride of good men. We have true men 
here, but thou art a true chief, and this belt shalt thou 
wear.” He took the rich belt from his waist, and fastened 
it 1 und the waist of his son. ‘‘Cumner’s son carries the 
sword that hung in the belt. We are for war, and the 
sword should be out of the belt; when we are at peace 
again ye shall put the sword in the belt once more, and 
hang it upon the wall of the Palace at Mandakan, even 
as ye who are brothers shall never part.” 

Two hours Tang-a-Dahit rested upon skins by the bath- 
ing-pool, and an foor did the slaves knead him and rub 
him with oil, and give him food and drink; and while yet 
the sun was but half-way down the sky, they poured 
through the Neck of Baroob, over four hundred fighting- 
men, on horses that would kneel and hide like dogs, and 
spring like deer, and that knew each tone of their masters’ 
voices. By the Bar of Balmud they gathered another 
fifty hillsmen, and again half-way beyond the Old Well of 
Jahar they met two score more, who had hunted Boonda 
Broke’s men, and these moved into column. So that 
when they came to Koongat Bridge, in the country in- 
fested by the men of the Dakoon, five hundred stalwart 
and fearless men rode behind Pango Dooni. From the 
Neck of Baroob to Koongat Bridge no man stayed them, 
but they galloped on silently, swiftly, passing through 
the night like a cloud, upon which the dwellers by the 
way-side gazed in wonder and in fear. 

At Koongat Bridge they rested for two hours, and drank 
coffee and broke bread, and Cumner’s son slept close by 
the side of Tang-a-Dahit, as brothers sleep by their mo- 
ther’s bed. And Pango Dooni sat on the ground near 
them and watched them, and pondered, and no man broke 
his meditation. When the two hours were gone they 
mounted again and rode on through the dark villages 
towards Mandakan. 

It was just at the close of the hour before dawn that 
the squad of troopers who rode a dozen rods before the 
columns heard a ery from the dark ahead, 

‘Halt! in the name of the Dakoon!” 


CHAPTER V. 
CHOOSE YK WHOM YE WILL SERVE. 


Tue squad drew rein. All they could see in the dark- 
ness was a single mounted figure in the middle of the road. 
The horseman rode nearer. 

**Who are you?” asked the leader of the squad. 





‘*I keep the road for the Ditkoon, for it is said that 
Cumuer's svn has ridden to the Neck of Buroob to bring 
Pango Dooni down.” 

By this time the chief and his men had ridden up. 

The horseman recognized the robber chief, und raised 
his voice: 

**Two hundred of us rode out to face him in this road. 
We had not come a mile from the Palace when we fell 
into an ambush, even two thousand men led by Boonda 
Broke, who would steal the roof and bed of the Dakoon 
before his death. For an hour we fought, but every man 
was cut down save me.” 

“*And you?” asked Pango Dooni. 

“T come to hold the road against Pango Dooni, as the 
Dakoon bade me.” 

Pango Dooni laughed. ‘‘ Your words are large,” said 
he. ‘* What could you, one man, do against Pango Dooni 
and his hillsmen?”- 

“I could answer the Dakoon here or elsewhere, that I 
kept the road till the hill wolves dragged me down.” 

**We be the wolves from the hills,” answered Pango 
Dooni. ‘* You would scarce serve a scrap of flesh for oue 
hundred, and we are five.” 

‘The wolves must rend me first,” answered the man, 
aud he spat upon the ground at Pango Dooni’s feet. 

A dozen men started forward in a fury, but the chief 
called them back. 

** You are no coward, but a fool,” said he to the horse- 
man. ‘“‘ Which is it better, to die, or turn with us and 
save Cumner and the Evglish, and serve Pango Dooni in 
the Dakoon’s Palace?” 

**No man knows that he must die til] the stroke falls, 
and I come to fight and not to serve a robber moun- 
taineer.” 

Pango Dooni’s eyes blazed in anger. ‘‘ There shall be 
no fighting, but a yelping cur shall be hung to a tree,” 
said he. . 

He was about to send the squad upon the stubborn 
horseman, when the fellow said: 

“If you be a man you will give me a man to fight. 
We were two hundred. If it chance that one of a com- 
pany shall do as the Dakoon hath said, then is all the 
company absolved; and beyond the mists we can meet 
the Dakoon with open eyes and unafraid when he saith, 
‘Did ye keep your faith?” 

‘“* By the word of a hillsman but thou shalt have thy 
will,” said the chief. ‘‘ We are five hundred men; choose 
whom thou wilt fight.” 

“The oldest or the youngest,” answered the man. 
“Pango Dooni or Cumner’'s son.” 

Before the chief had time to speak, Cumner’s son struck 
the man with the flat of his sword across the breast. 

The man did not lift his arm, but looked at the lad 
steadily for a moment. ‘“‘ Let us speak together before 
we fight,” said he, and to show his good faith he threw 
down his sword. 

** Speak,” said Cumuer’s son, and laid his sword across 
the pommel of his saddle. 

“ aman when he dies speak his heart to the ears 
of a whole tribe?” 

“Then choose another ear than mine,” said Cumner’s 
sop. ‘‘In war I have no secrets from my friends.” 

A look of satisfaction came into Pango Dooni's face. 
“Speak with the man alone,” suid he, and he drew back. 

Cumner’s son drew a little to one side with the man, 
who spoke quickly and low in English. 

**T have spoken the truth,” said he. ‘I am Cushnan 
Di”—he drew himself up—‘‘and once I had a city of 
my own and five thousand men, but a plague and then a 
war came, and the Dakoon entered upon my city. I left 
my people and hid, and changed myself that no one 
should know me, and I came to Mandakan. It was noised 
abroad that I was dead. Little by little I grew in favor 
with the Dakoon, and little by little I gathered strong 
men about me—two hundred in all at last. It was my 
peepee, when the ny | seemed ripe, to seize upon the 

‘alace as the Dakoon had seized upon my little city. I 
knew from my father, whose father built « new portion of 
the Palace, a secret way by the Aqueduct of the Failin 
Fountain even into the Palace itself. An army coal 
ride through and appear in the Palace yard like the mist 
shapes from the lost legions. When I had a thousand 
men I would perform this thing, I thought. 

‘* But day by day the Dakoon drew me to him, and the 
thing seemed hard to do, even now before I had the men. 
Then his sickness came, and I could not strike an ailing 
man. When I saw how he was beset by traitors, in m 
heart I swore that he should not suffer by my hands. j 
heard of you riding to the Neck of Baroob—the men of 
Boonda Broke brought word. So I told the Dakoon, and 
I told him also that nda Broke was ready to steal into 
his palace even before he died. He started up, and new life 
seemed given him. Calling his servants, he clothed him- 
self, and he came forth al ordered out his troops. He 
bade me take my men to keep the road against Pango 
Dooni. Then he ranged his men before the Palace, and 
—— them at points in the city to resist Boonda 

roke. 

‘*So I rode forth, but I came first to my daughter's bed- 
side. She lies in a little house not a stone’s-throw from 
the Palace, and near to the Aqueduct of the Failing Foun- 
tain. Once she was beautiful and tall and straight as a 
bamboo stem, but now she is in body no more than a 
silken thread. Yet her face is like the evening sky after 
arain. She is much alone, and only in the early morn- 
ings may I see her. She is cared fee by an old woman 
of our people, and there she bides, ond. thinks strange 
thoughts and speaks words of wisdom. 

‘‘When I told her what the Dakoon bade me do, and 
what I had sworn to perform when the Dakoon was dead, 
she said: 

“** But no. Go forth as the Dakoon hath bidden. Stand 
in the road and oppose the hillsmen. If Cumner’sson be 
with them, thou shalt tell him all. If he speak for the 
hillsmen and say that all shall be well with thee, and thy 
city restored, when Pango Dooni sits in the Palace of the 
Dakoon, then shalt thou join with them that there may 
be peace in the land, for Pango Dooni and the son of 
Pango Dooni be brave strong men. But if he will not 
promise for the hillsmen, then shalt thou keep the secret 
of the Palace, and abide the will of God.’” 

**Dost thou know Pango Dooni’s son?” asked the lad, 
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for he was sure that this man’s daughter was she of whom 
“Feag-e-Debit had spoken. 

*Once when I was in my own city and in my palace I 
saw him. Then my daughter was beautiful, and her body 
was like a swaying wand of the booldatree. But my 
city passed, and she was broken like a trailing vine, and 
the young man came no more.” 

** But if he came again now?” 

**He would not come.” 

‘* But if he had come while she lay there like a trailing 
vine, and listened to her voice, and thought upon her 
werds and loved her still? If for her sake he came 
secretly, daring death, wouldst thou stand—” 

The man’s eyes lighted. ‘If there were such truth in 
any man,” he interrupted, “I would fight, follow him, 
and serve him, and my city should be his city, and the 
knowledge of my heart be open to his eye.” 

Cumner’s son turned and called to Pango Dooni and his 
son, and they came forward. Swiftly he told them all. 
When he had done so the man sprang from his horse, and 
taking off the thin necklet of beaten gold he wore round 
his throat, without a word he offered it to Tang-a-Dahit, 
and Tang-a-Dahit kissed him on the cheek, and gave him 
the thick, loose chain of gold he wore. 

* For this was it you risked your life going to Manda- 
kan?” said Pango Dooni, angrily, to his son—*‘for a maid 
with a body like a withered gourd?” Then all at once, 
with a new look in his face, he continued, softly: *‘ Thou 
hast the soul of a woman, but thy deeds ure the deeds of 
aman. As thy mother was in heart so art thou.” 

Day was breaking over Mandakan, and all the city was 
a tender pink, and tower and minaret were like inverted 
cups of ruddy gold, and the streets all velvet dust, us 
Paugo Dooni, guided by Cushnan Di, halted at the wood 
of wild peaches and a great thicket near to the Aqueduct 
of the Failing Fountain, and looked out towards the Pal- 
ace of the Dakoon. It was the time of peach blossoms, 
and all through the city the pink and white petals fell 
like the gay crystals of a dissolving sunrise. Yet there 
rose from the city a long, rambling, intermittent murmur, 
and here and there marched columns of men in good or- 
der, while again disorderly bands ran hither and thither 
with krises waving in the sun, and the red turban of war 
wound round their heads. 

They could not see the front of the Palace, nor yet the 
Residency Square, but even as they looked a cannonade 
began, and the smoke of the guns curled through the 
showering peach-trees. Hoarse shoutings and cries came 
rolling over the pink roofs, and Cumner’s son could hear 
through all the bugle-call of the artillery. 

A moment later Cushnan Di was leading them through 
a copse of pawpaw-trees to a secluded garden by the 
Aqueduct, overgrown with vines and ancient rose-trees 
and cherry-shrubs, After an hour’s labor with spades, 
while pickets guarded all approach, an opening was dis 
closed beneath the great flag-stoves of a ruined building. 
Here was a wide natural corridor overhung with stalac 
tites, and it led on into an artificial passageway, which in 
clined gradually upwards till it came into a mound above 
the level by which they entered. Against this mound 
was backed a little temple in the rear of the Palace. A 
dozen men had remained behind to cover up the entrance 
again. When they heard Pango Dooni and the others in 
the Palace yard they were to ride straight for a gate which 
should be opened to them. 

There was delay in opening the stone door which led 
into the temple, but at last they forced their way. The 
place was empty, and they rode through the Palace yard, 
pouring out like a stream of spectral horsemen from the 
altar of the temple. Not a word was spoken as Pango 
Dooni and his company galloped towards the front of the 
Palace. Hundreds of the Dakoon’s soldiers and terrified 
people who had taken refuge in the great court-yard ran 
screaming into corners, or threw themselves in terror 
upon the ground. The walls were lined with soldiers, 
but no one raised his hand to strike, so sudden was the 
coming of the dreaded hillsman. They knew him by the 
black flag and the yellow sunburst upon it. 

Presently Pango Dooni gave the wild battle-call of his 
tribe, and every one of lis five hundred and more an- 
swered him as they rode impetuously to the Palace front. 
Two thousand soldiers of the Dakoon, under the command 
of his nephew, Gis-yo-Bahim, were gathered there. They 
were making ready to march out and defend the Palace. 
When they saw the flag and heard the battle-cry there was 
a@ movement backward, as though this handful of men 
were an overwhelming army coming at them. Scattered 
and disorderly groups of men swayed here and there, and 
just before the entrance of the Palace was a wailing 
group, by which stood two priests, with their yellow robes 
and bare shoulders, speaking to them. From the walls 
the soldiers paused from resisting the swarming herds 
without. 

**The Dakoon is dead!” said Tang-a-Dahit. 

As if in response came the wailing death-cry of the 
women of the Palace through the lattice windows, and it 
was taken up by the discomfited crowd before the Palace 
door: 

“The Lord of all the Earth, the great Dakoon, is 
dead.” 

Pango Dooni rode straight upon the group, who fled at 
his approach, and driving the priests in-doors, he called 
aloud: 

“The Dakoon is living. Fear not!” 

For a moment there was no reply, and he waved his 
men into place before the Palace, and was about to ride 
down upon the native army, but Cumner’s son whispered 
to him, and an instant after the lad was riding alone upon 
the dark legions. He reined in his horse not ten- feet 
away from the irregular columns. 

‘You know me,” said he. ‘I am Cumner’s son. I 
rode into the hills at the Governor’s word to bring a 
strong man to rule you. Why do ye stand here idle? 
My father, your friend, fights with « hundred men at the 
Residency. Choose ye between Boonda Broke the mon- 
grel, and Pango Dooni the great hillsman. If ye choose 
Boonda Broke, then shall your city be levelled to the sea, 
and ye shall lose your name as a people. Choose!” 

“One or two voices cried out then from the people, and 
presently from the whole dark battalions came the cry, 

**Long live Pango Dooni!” 

Pango Dooni rode down with Tang-a-Dahit and Cush- 
nan Di. He bade all but five hundred mounted men to 
lay down their arms. Then he put over them a guard of 
near a hundred of his own horsemen. Gathering the men 
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from the rampart, he did the same with these, reserving 
only one hundred to remaiu 7 the walls under guard 
of ten hillsmen. Then,taking his own four hundred men, 
and five hundred of the Dakoon’s horsemen, he bade the 
gates to be opened, and with Oushnan Di marched out 
upon the town, leaving Tang-a-Dahit and Cumner’s son 
in command at the Palace. 

At least four thousand besiegers lay before the wall, 
= they could see far beyond the attack upon the Resi- 

ency. : 

The gates of the Palace closed on the last of Pango 
Dooni’s men, and with a wild cry they rode like a mon- 
strous wave upon the rebel mob. There was no prepara- 
tion to resist the onset. The rush was like a storm out of 
the tropics, and the dread of Pango Duoui’s name alone 
was as death among them. 

The hillsmen clove the besiegers through like a piece of 
eens and turning, rode back again through the 

roken ranks, their battle-call ringing high above the 
clash of steel. Again they turned at the Palace wall, and 
gathering impetus, they rode at the detached and battered 
segments of the miserable horde, and once more cut them 
down, then furiously galloped towards the Residency. 

They could hear one gun firing intermitiently, and the 
roars of Boonda Broke’s men. hey did not call or cry 
till within a few hundred yards of the Residency 7 
Then their battle -call broke forth, and Boonda Broke 
turned to see nine hundred bearing down on his ten thou- 
sand, the black flag with the yellow sunburst flying above 
them. 

Cumner and McDermot heard the cry of the hillsmen 
too, and took heart. 

Boonda Broke tried to divide his force so that half of 
them should face the hillsmen and half the Residency, 
but there was not time enough, and his men fought as 
they were attacked, those in front against Pango Dooni, 
those behind against Cumner. The hillsmen rode upon 
the frenzied rebels, and were swallowed up by the great 
mass of them, so that they seemed lost. But slowly and 
laboriously and with ferocious hatred they drove their 
hard path on. A head and shoulders dropped out of 
sight here and there, but the hillsmen were not counting 
their losses that day, and when Pango Dooni at last came 
near to Boonda Broke the men he had lost seemed found 
again, for it was like water to the thirsty the sight of this 
man. 

But suddenly there was a rush from the Residency 
Square, and thirty men, under command of Cumner, rode 
in with sabres drawn. 

There was a sudden swaying movement of the shriek- 
ing mass between Boonda Broke and Pango Dooni, and 
in the confusion and displacemeut Boonda Broke had dis- 
appeared. 

Panic and flight came after that, and the hillsmen and 
the little garrison were masters of the field. 

‘*T have paid the debt of the mare,” said Pango Dooni, 
laughing. 

“No debt is paid until I see the face of my son,” an- 
swered Cumner, anxiously. 

Pango Dooni pointed with his sword. 

“In the Palace yard,” said he. 

‘*In the Palace yard alive?” asked Cumner. 

Pango Dooni smiled. ‘* Let us go and see.” 

Cumner wiped the sweat and dust and blood from his 
face, and turned to McDermot. 

**Was I right when I sent the lad?” said he, proudly. 
‘*The women and children are safe.” 


{ro BE oconTinUED,)* 





4 > beginning of the summer vacation at the various 

colleges marks the completion of several weeks’ good 
athletic work, and if there are any students who find them- 
selves at the close of the term in poor physical condition 
from lack of exercise, they have only themselves to blame 
for it. Certainly they have had every incentive which 
opportunity and example could furnish to induce them to 
build up their bodies as well as their minds. As a matter 
of fact, there are exceedingly few specimens to be found 
nowadays of the pale, round-shouldered creature who used 
to be regarded as a type of a very large class of girl stu- 
dents. So many ‘‘reforming” influences are brought to 
bear, by the faculty no less than by her companions, upon 
the young woman who shows too strong a ‘‘ bookworm” 
tendency, that she is fairly compelled to see the error of 
her ways and to take steps to amend it. 


From about the ist of April, when the winter in-door 
gymnastic work is well out of the way, the out-door season 
opens, and continues thereafter for the two months which 
remain before the end of the term. The time this year 
has been fully occupied at all the colleges with much the 
same sports that have been in vogue for the past two or 
three seasons. Of these—always excepting cycling, which 
is firmly established everywhere, and not distinctively a 
college pastime—basket-ball easily keeps first place. The 
energy and dash of the game, and the chances which it 
offers for cool and strategic team-play, have caused it to 
fill the same place in women’s college athletics that foot- 
ball occupies in the men’s list of sports. There is not a 
suspicion of monotony about basket-ball. Every game is 
different from any other which has been played before, 
presenting new opportunities, and having them utilized in 
various ways, according to the decision and the abilities 
of the players to whom they fall. How much experience 
counts for in a match may be seen at once from the aver- 
age results of the contests between the different college 
classes. Those which have had two or three years’ prac- 
tice almost invariably succeed in defeating the later com- 
ers, as at Vassar, last month, the Juniors beat the Sopho- 
mores and the Seniors won from the Freshmen. It is only 
fair to say, however, that both of these matches were un- 
commonly close, showing that the lower classes had made 
good use of the time which they had. A week later the 
Seniors maintained their reputation by winning the col- 
lege championship in the final game of the series. An- 
other proof of the value of training lies in the fact that 
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there is usually more evenness of ability shown among 
the members of an older team. One or two players are 
not so likely to stand far above the others in skill, as is 
not infrequently the case with less experienced organiza- 
tions. 


While basket-ball has been absorbing the chief attention 
at most of the colleges, the crews are always the first con- 
sideration at Wellesley, where, as is well known, rowing 
has been raised to a rank above all other sports. The way 
in which the young oarswomen practise, together with the 
ideas of the director, Miss Hill, upon the way in which 
rowing should be taught, was described very fully in this 
column last season, and it is therefore not necessary to go 
over the subject again in detail. It is enough to say that 
the Wellesley crews row in true scientific style, getting 
from the exercise the full amount of benefit which it is 
capable of providing. They have the catch with the back, 
the long body swing, the slide, and then a light finish. 
There is no pulling from the arms alone} with the chest 
cramped and the body muscles stiffened, as girls —and 
men also, for that matter—who have been improperly 
tuught are frequently seen to row. All the crews are 
now hard at it, preparing for the annual exhibition of 
their work, which occurs on ‘‘ Float day,” usually cele- 
brated at about the middle of this month. 


The annual field-day, which has become an established 
institution at Vassar, has proved to be a complete success, 
and it is strange that the idea has not already been fol- 
lowed by the other women’s colleges. If it has been adopt- 
ed elsewhere, at least, I have not heard of it. Vassar has 
an athletic field admirably suited for an exhibition of 
track games. It is of ample size, and is entirely encircled 
by a dense growth of evergreens, which form a perfect 
screen to exclude the throng of inquisitive outsiders, 
whose presence would not be desirable. No spectators, 
except the students and instructors of the college, are ex- 
pected to watch the games, for it is desired by the faculty 
to give as little publicity as possible to the exercises. 
While this strict policy may call forth some criticisms 
from those who are genuinely interested in the welfare of 
women’s athletics and would like an opportunity to see 
the progress which they are making in this direction as 
well as in others, the reason for it is not far to seek in 
the sensational style which some of the newspapers have 
shown in treating of such affairs. No wonder the Vassar 
authorities wished to be spared extensive descriptions, 
which would, in many cases, have been nothing but cari- 
catures of the field-day sports. Among the games held 
were contests in short-distance running, in fence-vaulting, 
in high aud broad jumping, and in baseball-throwing. 


It was doubtless a happy reaction which took place last 
year from the epidemic of bloomers to a more graceful 
and becoming cycling dress, which included a skirt among 
its component articles. Most people were well pleased 
with the change, and the costume now worn by the better 
class of women riders stands as quite a triumph in evolu- 
tion. The skirt is six or seven inches shorter than that of 
a street gown, and this length has been found to meet all 
requirements as to appearance, comfort, and safety. But 
I should like to say that there is a little tendency now 
among a few people to go over to the other extreme, and 
to wear on the wheel, as is commonly done in England, a 
skirt of ordinary walking length. Nothing could be more 
foolish than such a practice, the dangers of which have 
been set forth time and again in accidents of various 
kinds. If English women choose to take such risks, that 
is no reason why we should feel obliged to imitate their 
recklessness. Keep the skirt at the sensible, comfortable, 
and pretty length, which is at present the most common 
one, or—mark a prophecy—we shall have a not unjustifi- 
able relapse to the bloomer fever. 

ApELIA K. BRAINERD. 


A COUNTRY HOME FOR CONVALESCENT 
BABIES. 


TS opening of the Country Home for Convalescent 

Babies at Sea Cliff, Long Island, which took place on 
the afternoon of May 25, was an event of social impor- 
tance and widespread interest. Among its energetic pro- 
moters are many of the young matrons of New York 
society, whose sympathy for the poorer mothers of the 
city has resulted after a year’s vigorous effort in estab- 
lishing the beautiful new home just opened. 

It is intended first for the reception of convalescent, 
babies from the Post-Graduate Hospital wards, and sec- 
ond for similar patients from the church city missions, 
the Bryson and Sunnyside day nurseries, female branch 
of city missions, and such other scattered cases as can be 
cared for. 

Its hospitality will be extended only to such young chil- 
dren as, recovering from severe illnesses, would have a 
reasonable chance of a complete cure after a stay of one 
or two months in the country under the charge of trained 
nurses. 

The home does not assume the care of acute hospital 
cases, or of children whose mothers could accompany and 
care for them; nor will little ones be entered who are well 
and old enough to be sent to the fresh-air homes, since 
other provision has been made to meet the wants of those 
especial cases. The ages of the babies to be cared for in 
the new home will vary from the new-born infant to the 
toddler of six, its benefits to be absolutely free to them, 
while accommodations are also provided for the housing 
of mothers who desire to pay short visits to their children. 


. The main structure is a commodious building, very simple 


as to outward ornamentation. It is a development of the 
Colonial, designed by Mr. Eric R. Rossiter, the architect, 
who contributed in this and other ways to the successful 
building of the home. The interior is done in yellow 
pine, with hard cement wall bases extending some four 
feet from the floor in all the dividing walls—a feature 
which pan | obviates the possibility of those troubles 
which attend the shrinking of wood wainscots. Every- 
thing has been provided which it is possible to think of 
for the careful housing of delicate babies; and although 
devoid of elaborate outward decoration, and luxuries have 
been eschewed in favor of necessities, a thought of beauty 
as well as utility pervades the dainty wards, the color of 
the drapings of the tiny cribs and swinging cradles 
having been chosen to harmonize with that of the walls. 
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PLAIN AND FIGURED LINEN GOWN, 


The same color scheme is followed in the uniforms of the 
babies, the little patients of the blue ward having neat 
gingham gowns of a corresponding shade, a like sym 
pathy existing in the pink ward. 

At present thirty-two children can be cared for in the 
main building, while four others could be accommodated 
in the Reception Cottage should the need be pressing. 

The site of the home could scarcely be improved upon 

t is a slight hillock sloping gently down to Hempstead 
Bay, whose thickly wooded banks are less than one-half 
mile distant. Within an easy walk is the old home of 





SHOT CANVAS GOWN. 
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William Cullen Bryant, within five miles 
the summer palaces of William C. Whit- 
ney and Stanley Mortimer, and all about 
are young pine-trees exhaling their life- 
giving balsam. 

Besides the buildings, which comprise 
a Main House, Reception Cottage, and 
stable, the property of the home includes 
twelve acres of this wooded land, owned 
by the trustees, free of any debt or mort- 
gage, and it is hoped that the worthiness 
of this especial charity will so appeal to 
others that funds will soon be forth-com- 
ing with which to improve the surround- 
ing land and convert it into a pretty 
park, 

Although complete with all sanitary 
improvements, electric lighting, and oth- 
er aids to comfort, the home is still un- 
provided with such necessaries as a good 
horse and carryall for the conveyance of 
the little invalids to and from the station, 
three miles away; and in order to insure 
its successful carrying on, it is hoped that 
more of the beds will be endowed by 
those whose sympathies are with the ba- 
bies. Three wards have already been 
given as memorials—one to Nathaniel 
Church Scoville, Jr,, another to Malcolm 
MecVickar, and the third in memory of 
Mrs. Cornelia M. Stewart, wife of the 
great dry-goods merchant,of whom it was 
said, “ She loved little children.” The sup- 
port of seventeen cribs has been pledged 
for the present season, the cost of sustain- 
ing each one for five months being $100. 
Many distinguished physicians are on the 
advisory staff, besides which the home 
will have a resident physician, six train- 
ed nurses under the general supervision 
of Miss Gifford of the Post-Graduate 
Hospital, and other necessary care-takers 
and domestics. 

The ceremonies attendant upon the 
opening were very simple, consisting of 
prayer read by Dr, Huntington, who also 
gave a brief address, full of intense sym- 
pathy for the work, He was followed by 
Dr. Robert Abbe, senior surgeon of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, who spoke most inter- 
estingly, making a strong appeal and ar- 
gument for the saving of the lives of the 
little children of the poor. 

After the addresses the home was 
thrown open for the inspection of visit- 
ors from the city, for whom a special 
train had been provided, Besides the 
officers of the Board of Managers, which 

consists of Mrs. Richard Mortimer, Miss Ella Russell, 
Mrs. Henry P. Loomis, and Mrs, Edward H. Harriman, 
there were present Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, whose individ- 
ual effort for the home has been most indefatigable, Mrs. 
Paul Dana, Mrs. William C, Whitney, Mrs, C. F. Have- 
meyer, Mrs. Gordon Wendell, Mrs, Heury E. Howland, 
Mrs. William W. Appleton, the Misses Courtland Palmer, 
Edith Bryce, Mary P. Hayden, Dr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Dunham, Dr. and Mrs. Abbe, Dr. Henry D. Chapin, Mr. 
and Mrs. William A. Purrington, Mr, and Mrs. Horace J. 
Hayden, and many others. 


PARIS GOWNS. 


INEN gowns are now being made up 

4 for midsummer wear, and some quite 
novel designs are seen. One gown has 
the waist of fine tucked linen with a yoke 
of lace embroidered with steel and bor- 
dered with black velvet ribbon ; epaulettes 
to match the yoke extend over the sleeves, 
which have bands of the pleated linen put 
on at intervals; at the wrists the sleeves 
have a pleated ruffle. 

The skirt has slashings of sun-pleat- 
ing around the foot, headed with straps 
of black velvet. Worn with this gown is 
a hat of tulle and silk, with shirred brim 
trimmed with bows of ribbon and tulle. 

The smartest gowns this season are the 
gauzesand grenadines, One of blue gren- 
adine and taffeta is particularly notice- 
able. The waist is made with shirred 
yoke and sleeves of the grenadine, and 
there is a double ruffle in bertha form 
made of the taffeta trimmed with a nar- 
row edge of écru lace, in which is a thread 
of gold; the belt matches the bertha, and 
around the foot of the skirt is a double 
ruffle like the one on the waist. Hat of 
flowers, with an aigrette and bow of black 
velvet ribbon. 

Gowns of shot canvas, white with flecks 
of color, are among the novelties. One 
design is made with blouse-waist of gui- 
pure over satin. This is worn under a 
small bolero, which is laid in tucks and 
fastened by jewelled buttons. Revers of 
moiré have an edging of lace, and the 
moiré collar has a full bow of lace and 
chiffon at the back. Over the sleeves are 
tucked epaulettes of the canvas. The 
skirt has three tucks headed by insertion. 

The hat is of Manila straw, the brim 
bound with black velvet, while a band of 
velvet is around the crown, with a bunch 
of stiff quills and roses at one side. 

A gown of rough canvas—a model from 
Mile. Piret—is made with the waist 
trimmed with entre-deux of fine Cluny 
lace; fine pleats of mousseline de soie form 
the front, but are partly hidden by the 
collar. The sleeves have ruffles edged 
with lace over the top and at the wrist, 
and are draped the full length. A nar- 
row satin belt is fastened in front with 
a buckle. The skirt has five graduated 
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GRENADINE AND TAFFETA GOWN. 


flounces, headed with a band of insertion. 
gown is worn a toque of flowers. 

These designs illustrate the general preference for belted 
waists among the season’s modes. It was at one time 
thought that such bodices could only be made becoming 
to slim and youthful figures. But it is now found that 
much can be done in the way of adaptation by differences 
in the draping and blousing of the waist, and in the depth 
and shape of the belt, One of the latest styles ‘‘ blouses” 
deeply all around over the top of a high girdle, and this 
is distinctly girlish in its effect. 


With this 





CANVAS GOWN WITH FLOUNCED SKIRT. 
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SUMMER MUSLINS FOR GRADUATES’ COMMENCEMENT GOWNS, FOR GARDEN PARTIES, AND OTHER OCCASIONS.—{See Pack 484.] 
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HUSHABY, BABY, ON THE 
has said 


TREE-TOP. 

A THOUGHTFUL physician 
d ‘*we would be a race of double strength 
had women the courage to let their babies 
Scinetimes I wish I could hide babies 
from birth to a year’s age in a closed basket 
swung in a high tree, and have them fed by 
ravens.” 

While Asculapius spoke more forcibly 
than he probably meant, he also meant even 
more than he spoke. His basket and high 
tree top and the feeding by ravens were ex 
treme figures of speech, to be sure, but none 
he wise in his theory 

The carrying out of his idea in spirit at 
least is possibile, in many cases imperative 

A mother's will may be the closed basket, 
and the high tree her determined self-sacrifice. 
Self it must for there no 
temptation in the world stronger than that 
which constantly tempts a woman to cuddle 
hie 


nlone 


the leas was 


sacrifice be, 18 


r baby 

Ihe soft little body nestling into the warm 
arms and to the mother’s breast, the impo 
tent yet groping little hands, all pull again 
and again on the most tensely drawn chords 
of the heart It brutality to 
suggest curtailing a joy that has its source 
in such sacred but the sacrifices 
which earn maternity should not end with 
childbirth. There are other things quite as 
important to the young child as the mere 
entrance to life 

The last few years have seen a wonderful 
change for the better in nursery rules, and 
consequently in the statistics of infant mor 
tality. The study of childhood by specialists 
has led to reforms in quick succession. Ques 
tions of diet, of nursery laws, of clothing, 
all carefully looked into, 
have gone forth that called for one 
alteration after the other: but the edict 
which calls for less active work and most self 
sacrifice has been least heeded by mothers, 
namely, the repeated warnings regarding the 
neceasity of leaving a new-born child in quiet 
to slowly assimilate life 

Do you realize, you great grown thing, 
what a struggle for bare existence is going 
on in the little atom you persistently jar on 
your knees or smother to your breast? 
grasp on Jife in that little frame is frailer 
than you with your rude vigor can realize 
until you make a life study of its wonderful 
and delicate mechanism Failing in the 
knowledge such study gives, one must take 
facts on faith, and believe that, in- 
credible as it seems, the tenderest mother can 
kill her baby by the very breath of love 
Fond kisses on the small helpless mouth 
carry the cruelest seeds of destruction to the 
tiny Loving hands that toss and 
fondle away the strength. The 
earthly mother can by her nearness undo all 
that Mother Nature in the calm distance is 
lovingly building up. Weshould watch that 
same great tender mother a little more, and 
more closely imitate her ways. 

She never forces forward, never handles 
her blossoms with March winds, and, oh, 
how they bloom under her ministration! 
March winds are for the loosening of the old 
tree roots. The baby roots need rest 
zephyrs and soft May suns are for the blos 
soms. Nature knows how softly they should 
be rocked, but human mothers take their ten- 
derest blossoms and handle them as children 


seems sheet 


relations, 


have been 


edicts 


those 


tissues 
can wear 


handle poor little kittens doomed to die in 
convulsions 
We all know, or ought to know, that a 


baby wants most in the first three months 
of its life let alone, and yet how few 
grown folk there are who grant that blessed 
privilege 

Because want constant variety’ and 
amusement we let ourselves believe the new 
born baby also wants these things, and that 
it is cruel to leave the little morsel alone in 
its crib to slowly assimilate the wonderful life 
unto which it is born 

The cruelty lies in not leaving this bit of 
weakness to garner strength in quiet. A 
Chinese form of torture is to cut off the eye 
lids and leave the wretched prisoner tied on 
his back with eyes up to the burning sun 
It is the same kind of suffering, less actively 
acute because it has less feeling, that a baby 
unconsciously suffers exposed to the burning 
rays of an unquiet life. Its eyelids of self 
protection and resistance are not fully 
grown, and the thongs of weakness still bind 
down its little limbs. So far as is possible, 
the pre-natal conditions should be Followed 
by three months of something as nearly like 
that previous state of quiet growth as the 
bustling world outside can yield. 

After all, is the baby more than half born 
to earth when it first cries out as the air of 
the world forces its way into the lungs? 
Give it time to be fully born to life; let it lie 
and soak in being rather through the pores 
of the tender skin than through the brain 
Half the sleepless nights that mothers spend 
hanging over their babies’ cribs are justly 
earned by the nervous days they have let the 
baby suffer, passed from hand to hand and 
cuddled and cooed over perpetually. To the 
mother who has it fixed in her mind that her 
new-born baby craves such love cuddling it 
will sound cruel to say that the little baby 
wants only her love patience and self-sacrifice. 

“ Hands off " should be the motto over the 
crib of every new-born child. What its un- 
developed nature calls for is rest—rest—rest. 

Ite entrance into the world is like the sud- 
den lifting of a heavy blind from before a 
bright window 


to be 


we 


| 


and | 


The | 
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nestle its head back into its bassinet, and 
wait blinkingly for the world slowly to come 
to it, rather than thrust it out to meet the 
world. 

For at least three months the baby has but 
three sensations, and—shall it be whispered 
low ?—one of those is not and cannot be Jove. 
No matter how tenderly it is worshipped, it 
cannot love in return That is a later de- 
velopment. Fear, hunger, and pain are all 
its gamut—sensations enough for the new- 
comer, sometimes too many. All three are 
good foundations for self-preservation, and 
the first, at least, is purely instinctive. The 
newly born baby has had no experience on 
which to found fears. It has never fallen, 
but it fears a fall who never felt a wound. 
Hold it never so carefully, the little body 
will nestle and cling and start at every 
change of posture. A sudden noise will also 
rouse those strange instinctive fears and 
shrinkings. ‘The general nurse knows how 
to feed a baby and tend its simple needs, but 
very few know the negative side of nursing. 
The less noise a baby hears, the less it is 
played with, the less it is carried in the arms, 
just so much less are its nerves cultivated. 
In fact the safest rule, when carrying is 
necessary, is to carry ‘‘ basket, baby, and all.” 
Some physicians go so far as to order a 
dressing-table, on which the baby, laid on 
flannel, is gently rolled from side to side 
Thus is it bathed and dressed with a mini 
mum of handling or moving. Except for 
its bath and for its feeding, the new-born 
child really should not leave its bassinet ay 
in and night out. These are changes su 
cient for its feeble powers. Will it cry there? 

Sometimes. But does any healthy baby 
lie al ways silent? 

**How can you leave your baby crying in 
its basket?” asked the mother of a much 
cuddled baby when a basket baby raised its 
wailing voice, and was only lifted and turned 
over tenderly to cry in a new position. 

‘Does your baby never cry?” was the 
reply. 

‘*Indeed it does. Sometimes it cries for 
hours while I am holding and dandling as 
hard as 1 can.” The laughing confession 
was honest, and these added words told the 
whole story: ‘“‘ But then I have the satisfac- 
tion of thinking that I'm all worn out, and 
that I’m doing all 1 can.” 

Doesn't the baby know it when the arms 
that hold are ‘‘all worn out”? Those tired 
arms are all the while communicating their 
nervous exhaustion to the sensitive little 
body. There are no nerves, no tire in a 
basket, and the softest, firmest hold is there, 
the most healthful, if the mother can but 
think so. There is unrest in a breathing, 
living body. The heaving bosom and muscle 
braced arms are no bed of peace. 

Baby may cry for that living bed as baby 
will cadeumeality cry for cake, candy, and 
pie later on, and the mother who yields as to 
the bed will, in all probability, yield later as 
to the board; but—so her physician will to- 
day tell her—the bassinet is baby’s best 
friend. 

How much of its life is spent there is as 
the mother wills. Her spirit of determination 
may be high, and her powers of self-sacrifice 
strong. If so, just that much the better is 


| the baby’s chance of strength and health 





Then let the little thing | 


hereafter 


STARVED TO DEATH 
in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we hear of it. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is un 
doubtedly the safest and best infant food. /nfant 
Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your 
address to the New York Condensed Milk Company, 
New York.—{Adv.] 


Apvice To MorHers.—Mks. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaca. 

{Adv.] 





Set of 12 Portfolios, 16 full 


age photos, each 13% x 
11, 192 pages in all subjec .” 


Seautiful Paris,” edition 
cost $100,000—given absolutely free, with beautiful 
case, by Dopstns Soar Mere. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
to their customers. Write for partic ulars.—{ Adv.} 
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their lard, and that this 
cooking purposes. 


et for 


Vor. XXX., No. 2, 


which have died in 


7#_M, Y¥. Herald 


Little wonder that weak stomachs revolt at food cooked with such an impure 
and offensive packing-house product. Little wonder that bad digestion and im- 
paired health come to those who eat lard-shortened or lard-fried food. Little 


wonder that the American 
mon-sense teaches her to use 


housewife has banished lard from her kitchen. 


Com- 


COTTOLENE 


a pure, clean, wholesome, ~ae e 
cotton-seed oil and choice beef suet. 
on the outs with your stomach. 
ood health, » ee and long life. 
by physicians and cooking experts. 


uct, scientifically made from refined 
noe nh will never get 


Its use means gvad digestion, 
Strongly recommended 


The genuine ts sold everywhere in one to ten pound tins. with our trade-marks 


—*'Cottolene’ and steer s head in cotton-pla 
teed if soid in any other way. Made only by 


lant wreath—on every tin. Not guaran- 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


St. Louis, 


New York, 


Montreal. 
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CHICAGO, 


"onion, & CO), 


BRANCHES: 

The Dayton Bicycle Co., 76 Read 8t., New York. 
The Congdon & Carpenter Co., 158 Tremont 8t., Boston 
and Providence, R. L. 
Davis V. 8S. F. M. Co., 
_ London, England. 


TEA SET cess FREE 


With $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, Spices, etc. Great reduction 
in prices. Send for New Premium and Price-list, etc. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
megg engin New York, N.Y. P.O. Box 289. 


24 Aldersgate Street, 


BY 


Laurence Hutton 


Literary Landmarks of 
Jerusalem. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
75 cents. 





Literary Landmarks of 
London. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 75. 

Literary Landmarks of 
Edinburgh. _ Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$I OO. 


Literary Landmarks of 
Venice. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$I OO. 


Literary Landmarks of 
Florence. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 Oo. 


Literary Landmarks of 
Rome. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 Oo. veeeed 
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BICYCLES+ 


@# Scli-Made 
? Reputation 


70,000 sold in 1896. The Popular 
Wheel at the Standard Price and no 
better wheel at any price. The un- 
precedented demand for Crescents is 
the result of selling an Honestly 
made wheel at an Honest price. ... 
Agents Everywhere. Catalogue Free. 

WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


ae Eastern Branch: New York, 









My Mamma says: THE CLINTON SAFETY PIN 


Has so many pase points. 
I can only find one, 
and that don’t ever 


hurt me. 
THE CLINTON 
has the largest sale of 


any Safety Pin in the 
world, because of its 
surpassing excellence. 
FREE! To convince you,we 

will send for stamp, 
samples of the 


CLINTON 


Also our SOVRAN pin and a 
pretty colored booklet 
for the children. 


THE OAKVILLE co., WATERBURY, Ce Cons. 


Malvina" CREAM 


= ra Prckig, ane Senvorn, Pengee fiver 


binge 





nS tater eat 
Malvina ion YOL SOA 
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“BEST ” isa relative word. 
**Good”’ an absolute one. 





i children 


ae yp, {CYCLE SADDLES 


are made bythe A SADDLE FOR WHEELWOMEN 


F “CHILDREN’S 4 OD “MAKERS OF MOST OF THE should be perfect beyond question. This is even more V Cr 
velVE 


~~ STORE’ im wt than for men. 
is the best saddle for an gg = is a on a cane 


HIGH-GRADE SADDLES” he ’97 model Mesinger Saddle, with spiral’ springs, 
peaereng It 


seat. is firm but elastic. It is per- 


P fectly ventilated, tod L fils [ a= 4. cal require- 
\ rN Ordinary S ments. Doctors sa 


Mado uf fine nainsook, Yoke, 





The best saddle tor “wheelwomen is also the best 
saddle for wheelmen. 


Aor catabe 
=a mouths to two yra., 








The first Mesinger Saddles i ed others. | Is the one absolutely GOOD skirt 
® 65°. ge i Be Health ROCHESTER, N.Y. The OF tanpeoves upon all Madagere. She those spiral bindi It ts r' if h 
mail, postage paid, sc. extri.". springs. n¢. cos a as muc 
De ee aa Anatomical No one else offers the cyclist g 
700 Other Illustrations ‘ ma the choice of OCBOT cadens nn ee” again, WEARS, FITS, LOOKS, 
q 4 the ad of clothing _ 
Babies here, 





eS = © oe £ | Pneumatic EVERY MES ! NG E R — — as well as any 


Hyaienic S E RATTAN LOOK ON THE BACK for tne icrters S. H. & M. 


In 14 various 


it’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 
shapes, inter- S LE 
of Cycle Saddle in a quality ADD 


h bl i i 
changeable pe Pe le aR If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
with 7 graded > ijustrated Catalogue, showing 
springs. 60 styles, sent free. 












Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 600, N. Y. City. 























$160.00 


and up. 
ADDRESS 


. ’ - PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
l oile du Nora” | twenty ve P. 0. Box 1049. 


Washington, N. J. 
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Send for samples and see how beautiful For sale by all leading 
it is; wash it to know that it launders @re-e anaacg retailers. ; 


perfectly; wear it and you'll under- MAISON LAFERRIERE 000000000 + 














stand why it le the Standard Woven 92, UB PartBOUT SPARE SHOPPING }3:!:"/3:':2) se 
ash Fabric of the country for shirt reminds its numerous American Lady- » ee who honour 


without charge. C “— ular 
waists and dresses. 4 this firm with their orders that they will always find there the 
most .fplendia assortment of the very latest novelties created in 
Parkhill Mite. Co. Fitchburg, “ROBES” MANTEAUX ann COSTUMES 


colosencen. TSS A ‘SOND. 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 





Silk-\ “ indora ? hh An idealized 
Silk-Warp “Eudora” Cloth Go teenies 
Soft, rich, lustrous, firm, durable. Black only. 
Stamped “PRIESTLEY’s EUDoKA” on the Selvedge. 
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IMPORTANT AMERICAN “NOVELS 


PUBLISHED SINCE JANUARY, 1897 










THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS. A New THE LANDLORD AT LION’S HEAD. A | THE PURSUIT OF THE HOUSE-BOAT. Being 
Serial. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. Novel. By W. D. HOWELLS. Illustrated by | Some Further Account of the Doings of the Asso- 





W. T. SMEDLEY. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. ciated Shades, under the Leadership of Sherlock 


This remarkable American story began in the June 














Number of Harper’s MaGazine. It is a humorous A masterly piece of intellectual and moral portraiture. Holmes, Esq). By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
romance of twentieth-century inventions, a salient feature .. . If Mr. Howells, or any other living novelist, has | Illustrated by PETER NEWELL. 16mo, Cloth, 
of which is a submarine expedition to the North Pole. shown more artistic skill than was demanded for the char- O | 

The illustrations, by PeTER NEWELL, not only represent acter of Jeff Durgin, we know not where to look for ‘it. rnamental, $1 25. 

the artist's work at its best, but are unusually sympathetic It is enough that we find it here, matchless and trium- The reader who embarks with them will have a right 
with the genius of the author. phant.— RicHaArD HENRY STODDARD in JW. Y. Mai/ 


merry voyage, for in this extravaganza Mr. Bangs suc- 
cessfully resumes the vein of humor which was so enter- 
taining in his first presentation of the House-Boat and 


THE MISSIONARY SHERIFF. Being Incidents LEONORA OF THE YAWMISH. A Novel. By | its ghostly passengers.—Detroit Free Press. 


and Express. | 
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in the Life of a Plain Man Who Tried to Do His FRANCIS DANA. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, | 3 
Duty. By OCTAVE THANET. Illustrated by $1 25. BOUND IN SHALLOWS. A Novel. By EVA BY 
A. B. FROST and CLIFFORD CARLETON. Post ara pt gry Sam, ae ie Seo: aa = atau | WILDER BRODHEAD. _ Illustrated by W. A. x 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. hee very pretty scenes, and Ae ditlogue is poe “adel ROGERS. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. ey 
He is a very quaint, but very real conception, and the usually bright.— Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. Since Miss Woolson’s ** Horace Chase” we have had no aS 
tragic and other episodes of his life which are brought such fine work as this from any American woman novel- y 


before us are often thrilling, and always deeply impres- THE MISTRESS OF THE RANCH. A Novel. it. — Boston Transerie. 
iv o— NV. ; 0 eT Y av tt. . 
Cee ee By FREDERICK THICKSTUN CLARK. Post 8vo, | A LOYAL TRAITOR. A Story of the War of 









Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 1812. By JAMES BARNES. Illustrated. Post 

JEROME—A POOR MAN. A Novel. By MARY Skilful in portraiture, and gives vivid pictures of the 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
E. WILKINS. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. virile pioneer life in the shadow of the Rocky Mountains. Mr. James Barnes has written nothing better than ‘‘ A 
—Philadelphia Press. Loyal Traitor.” The book has freshness, animation, 





This is in every respect a modern story, dealing with 


problems of the day in a masterful and comprehensive THE DESCENDANT. A Novel. By ELLEN 


and strong story-interest.—Outlook, N. Y. 




























fashion. The novel shows ss W s st iwi 

Here are the strong New England Seep ye afle-o GLASGOW. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. SWEET REVENGE. A Romance of the Civil War. 

pict. ‘* Jerome” is a microcosm; while not less interest- The writer has a sure touch, a firm and philosophically By F. A. MITCHEL. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 

ing than ‘‘ Madelon” and ‘Jane Field,” it surpasses consistent hold upon his theme, much delicacy of percep- al, $1 00. 

them in depth of plot and skill of construction. This tion, and a sane sense of humor. The style, if not of the In “ Sweet Revenge” the author brings out clearly the §& 
story, which has been appearing as a serial in HARPER'S fastidiously fine school, is fluent and often brilliant. . . . great struggle in the mind of a fascinating Southern girl . = 
WEEKLY, will be concluded in the issue for June 26, and The character -drawing is vivid and realistic. — Boston at once loyal to her cause and to her lover. The story is if 
will make its appearance in book form shortly thereafter. “Transcript. ° | full of dramatic incident and shifting movement. Fa 
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* Now Tam ready for over the hills and 
way.” 








**T ought to have done this pumping last 
night.” 
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V.—“ While I am about it I might oil the chain.” 


JUST‘IN TIME 


* Warr—hold on, for heaven's sake |" cried George, 
as Ameliaavas about to salute him in the usual way. 

je extracted two cigars from the upper left-hand 
pocket of his vest and laid them on the piano, 

“ Now, then,” said he, *‘ come to my arms !"” 


een ED 
Tracnes (to class in geography). “ What is latitade ?” 
Jounny Sevanou. “The distance north or south 
from the equator.’ 
Tracnen, “ What ie the distance east or west from 
a given meridian called 7” 


dounsy Squasonu, “ Er—er—laasit ade, ma'am.” 





Vi.—“ Harder to replace than I thought.” 


IN-DOOR 


PNEUMATIC TREATMENT. 

“Mra. Bitkers treats her husband ‘very badly,” re- 
marked McCorkle. \ 

“1 would #ay,that she treats him like a bicycle tire,” 
replied McCrackle. 

** How do-you make that out ?” 

“She blows him up.” 

————— > — 

“This is a genuine Havana cigar, is it?” said the 
baker to the tobaccconist. 

“ Abont as genuine as your Vienna bread, I should 
jndge,” replied the tohneco-dealer 


IN BLOSSOM-TIME. 


1 GAZED DOWN THROUGH THE OROUARD ; 
THERE WAS NOT A THING .18 BrQHT, 
SAVE WAVING TREES ALL SWRETLY OLAD 

Is BLO88OMS PURE AND wWurTe, 


But wuen I Gazep A SROOND TIME, 
To WATOH THE BLOSSOMS FALL, 

My MEART WAS GLAD TO sem Farin May, 
Tue Love set or au! 


Vil.—“ Now it is plumb and everything is well.” 
BICYCLING. 


THE LATEST JOKES FROM THE “STYGIAN 
PUNCH.” 


EDITED BY JOR MILLER. 


“Tsay, Darwin,” said the author of Andabon's Birds, 
“ let's play golf.” 

* Where shall we play ?” asked Darwin. 

“On the Missing Links, of course,” said Audubon. 
“ Where did you suppose iw 

“T supposed you'd be more at home on the Bobo- 
links,” said Darwin. 


“IT hear you and Mrs, Socrates are going to the sea- 
shore for the hot spell,” sald Alcibiades to the eage. 

“ Not. we ; we're going to stay home,” replied Soc- 
tates. “There's a dead-lock. Xanthippe says we 
sha'n’t go to the mountains, becanse I’ve had too mach 
hemlock already, and I won't go to the sea-shore, be- 
cause she’s got more sand than she needs as it is.” 


“Your Majesty,” said Sir Walter Raleigh. to Queen 
Elizabeth, “1 am writing a sonnet to you.” 

** Indeed !" aaid the Queen, pleased. 

“ Yes," said Raleigh ; ** but I'm very much perplexed. 
For the sake of my poem would you allow me to seem 
to be disrespectful fn just one line? I speak of you 
as the finest Queen there is, and of how you do things 
with a whiz, and how your speech is full of fizz; and 
then my rhymes give out, ealee your Royal Highness 
will let me allade to you as Liz. May I?” 


“That oracle is a corker for obscurity,” said Dioge- 
nes to Captain Kidd. “I ‘asked her if I would be 
immortal, and she answered, ‘ Thou—shalt—die— 
ogenes.’ You never can get a woman to answer a 
plain question.” 


Captain Kidd was showing some people over his 
pirate craft the other day, when she began to sink. 

“ This boat is aleak !" cried the Captain, angrily. 

** It smelis more like a cauliflower,” said Thackeray, 
quietly. 








Vill.—But he bas had epough exercise for one 
day, and it’s too late ® go out. 


“T have been told, Coke,” said Blackatone to the 
celebrated jurist, “ that you are of royal descent.” 

“Bosh I" said Coke. “J? Pooh! From what 
King, Judge ?” 

“Old King Cole,” replied Blackstone. 


We have received a quotation from Ulysses upon 
Polyphemus, which we print with pleasure : 


“When I pnt out old Poly's eye, 

I found the chap was very bright, 
For when I asked him how he felt, 

He anewered, ‘Oh, just out o’ sight.’” 


“* Look here, Aineas,” sald Doctor Johnson, meeting 
the hero of the lost city of Troy, “ what's the use of 
keeping the location of Troy a secret any longer 7?” 

“No use,” said Atneas, 

“Then where the deuce is the spot?” 

“Twenty-eight miles east by south from Schenec- 
tady,” said Aineas, with a wink at George Washington. 


“I say, Jerrold,” cried Henry the Eighth, rushing 
up to the English wit,‘ have you seen my wife any- 
where about 7” 

“ Which one ?” asked Jerrold, 


**T hear Mrs. Malaprop was presented to Apollyon 
the other night,” exid Doctor Johnson. 

“No,” said Sheridan. “She was to have been, but 
when she entered the palace she asked the gold-stick 
in-waiting to:tell old Apollinaris that she had arrived, 
and she was ejected.” 


— —<—.>—_—_ 


* How much better Benton dresses nowadays than 
he used to!” said Dawkins. ‘‘He must be making 
money.” 

“I think yon're mistaken,” said Hawley. “I heard 
on very good anthority that he was losing money. He 
probably can't afford to dress badly.” 














A RECOMMENDATION. 


“Tip YOU BRING A OHARACTER wrru You T” 
“No's, set | sroveur mz TRUNK. 











